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A WOMAN'’S CRUSADE. A New 
Novel in Three Volumes, by A DAME 
OF THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE, 
Now Ready, and may be had at all 
Libraries. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY 


JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. Father Dipoy, of 


the Order of St. Dominic. English Translation Revised by the 
Author. With Maps. 2 Vols. large post 8vo, 12s. 
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T/MES.—Tiese two volumes command admiration by their logical 
coherence. The narrative of a life whose divine purity has stood the test of 
centuries is characterised by wonderful harmony of language, a striking 
grandeur of imagery, a dazzling amount of colouring.’ 

The' Life of Fess Christ’ has been recetved in Francewith extraordinary 
enthusiasm, and, noticed in many influential reviews here in its original 
Jorm, it has attracted almost equal attention in England and Ameri 
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and THoMaAs ARNOLD, M.A. New Edition, Revised and [enlarged 


with the assistance of the Rev. T. B. SCANNELL, B.D. Demy 8vo, 


SCHLEIERMACHER ON RELIGION: Speeches 


to its C genet 4 5] isers. By FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER. Trans- 
lated with Int tion, By Joun OMAN B.D. Demy 8vo, 75. 6d. 
SCOTSMAN.—‘ Tiese noble and high toned discourses, with their 
earnest piety, their profound philosophical thou it. ... henceforth will 
be accessible to English readers in their own tong 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF COFFEE- 
HOUSES IN ENGLAND: with some Account of th Use of 
Coffee, and a Bibliography of the Subject. By Ep a D FORBES 
RoBinson, B.A. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
BLAC A AND WH/TE.—‘ A learned, careful, well-written, and ex- 
ceedingly interesting account of a subject that is important, politically, 
social y, and—diet tically. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE TEETH TO 


MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE. With other Essays on the Doctrine 
of Evolution. By I. H. awn V.P.OS., LDS. ec. With 


[llustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
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By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
THE ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. 
With Portraits of Wianers of the Medals. ° 


And various other Stories and Articles, with nearly 
200 Illustrations. Price 6d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS PUBLICATIONS. 


HAREM LIFE IN EGYPT: Recollections of an 
English Princess. By her English Governess, Miss E. CHENNELLS. 
Reing a Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court of Ismail Pasha, 
Khedive. With Five Portraits. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

-A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the 
lattice of the royal harem. —Da/sly Chronicle. 

‘Few books that have hitherto appeared have presented so vivid and 
minute a picture of the dumestic life of the court of a Mohammedan 
sovereign, —Daily New 


Jus DAY Is PUBLISHED 


THE TRUMPETER: A Romance of the Rhine. 
By Jou pH ViIcTOR VON SCHEFFEL. ‘Translated from the Two 
Hundredth German Edition by JFssit BECK and LoutIsre LORIMER, 
With an Introduction by Sit PHEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. Long 8vo, 


»s 6d 
35, Od. 
‘It is one of the most del ful romances ever written. .... he spirit 
of the times breathes in the Do ems; but its main charm is in its treatment 
of the love story.’ —Scofsman. 
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Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford ; Captain 
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Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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high value.’— Scofsman, 
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field. 
I:ssentially a practie il book . . So convinced are we of the sourd- 
ness of Mr. Simpson's views that we shall put them into practice.’ 
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NOTES 


Tur debate on the Second Reading of the Separation 
Bill was continued on Friday, when Mr. Barton disposed 
of certain fallacies in Gladstonian history, and stamped 
the measure as a bargain of provincial servitude. It was 
admitted by Mr. Stansfeld that the Bill is revolutionary 
and that Britain and Ireland are inseparable; yet Mr. 
Stansfeld urged that Home Rule ought to have a fair 
trial. So flimsy are the alleged safeguards, said Mr. 
Brodrick, that you may drive a coach and six through 
them: the Bill, which has no finality about it, is certain 
to plunge Ireland into disorder, The wonted use of Mr. 
Gladstone's colonial precedents was made by Mr. Haldane, 
who was inaccurate and sanguine as his leader himself. Two 
points were scored by Mr. Kimber, who challenged the 
jurisdiction of the House as constituted to deal with the 
Bill : first, equitable representation of Ireland would make 
a difference of forty-six votes, which meant the rejection of 
the measure ; and secondly, the Union should only be 
touched with the consent of a majority in each of the 
countries affected by it. It was mentioned by Mr. H. W, 
Forster that many Irish Catholics are hostile to the 
Government proposals, which are driving capital from the 
land. The House was undergoing a speech by Mr. Paul 
when the midnight rule adjourned the discussion. 


Mr. Crampertruin submitted a masterly criticism 
of the Bill on Monday. The onus of proving that 
it would settle the Irish question lay with its authors, 
who had no right to demand an alternative from their 
opponents. Mr. Gladstone’s historical position was 
shattered by quotations from a ‘66 speech, wherein he 
declared British influence not domineering and tyrannising 
but softening and mitigating, and pictured independent 
Ireland as a place of strife ‘calculated to strike horror 
throughout the land.’ On other occasions he had 
promised the union of hearts, and his present attitude 
not merely discredited his character as a_ prophet, 
but compelled to hesitation concerning any new adven- 
tures on which he might engage. Of course, he was 
prepared to ignore the minority, though it numbered 
from a third to a half of the population ; but had he 
the assurance of the majority that it accepted the 
Bill, and what was this assurance worth? Mr. Parnell 
pretended to accept the ’80 scheme, but afterwards 
explained that he regarded it as an instalment only ; and 
Mr. McCarthy scouted the idea that such undertakings 
could be binding. He challenged the Nationalists to say 
that they accepted the Bill in the sense in which it was 
offered by the Government. 





On Mr. Chamberlain asserting that the Unionists 
shrank from placing the government of Ireland in the 
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hands of men who preached ‘the gospel of plunder, 
Mr. Gladstone declared that he had referred to nobody 
but Mr. Parnell. Whereupon Mr. Chamberlain appealed 
to the House to judge whether Mr. Gladstone, 
when he said ‘they’—in the plural—were * marching 
through rapine to the dismemberment of the Empire,’ 
did or did not mean an army. The Prime Minister, in 
his well-nigh boundless faith in the Irish people, asked 
them to trust him ‘all in all, or not at all,’ but 
when Merlin yielded to Vivien he wrought his own 
humiliation. Of the other incidents none deserve 
mention save Mr. Gladstone's revelation—in an apology 
to Mr. Redmond—of certain passages between himself 
and Mr. Parnell. Prior to Mr. Parnell’s imprisonment 
he believed him to be endeavouring to frustrate the 
effects of the Land Act: but after his release he informed 
him, through a friend, that he deemed his purpose bene- 
ficial to Ireland, and would place no obstacle whatever 


in his way. 








Tue Home Secretary had on Tuesday the unpleasant 
task of explaining away the Puritan rowdyism in 
Trafalgar Square: the affair had been greatly ex- 
aggerated, but the Square must not become the cockpit 
of rival demonstrations, and he promised stricter atten- 
tion to the regulations, It was an easier matter to 
acquit the Government of the maintenance of order 
in Hull: the local authority was responsible for the 
presence of the naval and military forces. By way of 
personal explanation Mr. Chamberlain cited passages 
from speeches by Mr. Redmond and Mr. Gladstone 
which completely established his former contentions. 
The Irish leader freely acknowledged that in his view 
the Home Rule scheme had no chance unless the 
Imperial Parliament consented to let its powers lie 
dormant. Mr. Gladstone, however— whose mental state 
gets more confused and more confounding every day 
persisted that his past condemnation of the disloyal Irish 
was directed against none but Mr. Parnell. Sir Ellis 
Ashmead. Bartlett, who re-opened the debate on the 
second reading, emphasised the fact that Mr. Gladstone 
endeavours to escape the obligation of his own words 
by fixing them on a dead man. The only straight- 
forward speech that has come from the Irish benches 
was delivered by Mr. Davitt, who admitted that he 
had been the sworn enemy of the Empire the greater 
part of his life, but who accepted this measure as a com- 
promise, while opposing certain of its provisions, notably 
the financial arrangement and the three years’ suspension 


of the land question. 


Hv. reappeared in the Commons on Wednesday, when 
the Home Secretary, in reply to Mr. Keir Hardie, stated 
that the armed force has been sent to maintain order, 
not to aid the shipowners, still less to break up the Union. 
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The Government is empowered to refuse application 
for such assistance, but the request of the local authority 
forms a primd facie case,and a report on the circumstances 
has been ordered. Of course the answer did not satisfy 
Mr. Keir Hardie, who attempted to move the adjournment 
of the House. The debate on the second reading was left 
mostly to ‘minors’; and Mr. Loder made a palpable hit 
in dilating on the fact that, however earnest the supporters 
of the Government may be, they are wonderfully successful 
in concealing their zeal both inside the House and out of it, 
while there is no doubt of the genuineness of the opposition. 
Sir Albert Rollit introduced a Bill for the amendment of 
the law of libel which was read a first time. On Thursday 
Mr. Labouchere proposed that the debate should end this 
week, but even the Prime Minister was unable to concur 
in this impudent suggestion. The candour of Mr. Dillon 
was followed by equal candour on the part of Mr. 
Redmond: he intimated plainly that the spirit of insur- 
rection is as strong as ever in Ireland, and that any 
guarantee of finality is simply impossible. Still, the 
Nationalistsare prepared to accept this compromise in a 
fair, honest and cordial spirit ; though he cannot say 
what may happen if the financial clauses remain un- 
modified, since the Irish members would incur a terrible 
responsibility in undertaking the work of government 
with inadequate means. Mr. Courtney was not ashamed 
to press anew his recommendation of pgtience, since the 
measure would but afford a basis for further agitation ; 
while the British Government would be unable to enforce 
a veto on the acts of the Irish Legislature. 


Dustin was enthusiastic as Belfast in welcoming Mr. 
Balfour—his carriage was once more dragged through the 
streets in triumph by his admirers on Saturday —who 
continued his attack on that many-sided iniquity, the 
Separation Bill. It would be disastrous to the South and 
West of Ireland, whose support had presumably brought 
it into existence, because the small farmer’s market in 
Britain would be imperilled (especially in the event of a 
cattle plague which only Imperial resources could suppress), 
and because credit would be withdrawn from the Irish 
borrower. Doubtless the tenant had the spoliation of the 
Jandlord in his eye, but that course must end, first, in the 
ruin of the plundered, and secondly, but no less surely, in 
the ruin of the plunderer. On the position of the minority, 
he said, Ulster could at all events fight—that last refuge of 
brave men struggling for their freedom could not be denied 
her sons—but the scattered Loyalists would be reduced 
to absolute helplessness. The civil servants, who had been 
the butt of every whipper-snapper; the constabulary, which 
had stood between Society and Anarchy for half a century ; 
and the landlords, who had been Britain’s garrison, would 
all be handed over to their enemies. It was needless to 
follow Mr. Gladstone in his roving inquiry, wherein he 
surveyed everything save Ireland in ’93, since he had 
surrendered to naught but Irish crime, though his degrada- 
tion had not been shared by the British people. 


On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain spoke (in his best 
fighting manner) at Birmingham, Mr. Goschen at Man- 
chester, and Lord Londonderry at Cork. The first-named 
gentleman remarked that the unprecedented manner in 
which the inconsistent, unworkable, and crazy Separation 
Bill has been brought before the country betrays the 
Government's want of faith in the people. The policy 
of concealment and the easy virtue of the items may 
secure the Second Reading: but the feeling of the 


country is growing against a surrender, with its war 
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indemnity, which is opposed by everybody in Ireland 
with anything to lose. Mr. Goschen observed that 
the Unionists know no distinction between classes and 
masses ; declared that the Bill is too big a price even 
for the settlement of the Irish question ; and showed that 
the financial clauses are already dead as herrings. It 
remains to be seen if the fear of the Irish tenant or that 
of the British taxpayer will weigh more heavily on the 
Ministerial conscience. Lord Londonderry mentioned that, 
notwithstanding the vigorous protest which Ireland is 
making against the Bill, there are many in the South and 
West who have not spoken: the belief that Home Rule 
is beyond the reach of practical politics and their helpless- 
ness among the Nationalists combine to keep them silent. 





DvrinG the week Lord Rando!ph Churchill has rendered 
excellent service to the cause of Ireland by his speeches at 
Liverpool and Perth. Ireland still forwards protests 
against the Separation Bill; and Mr. Gladstone wisely 
declines to receive a deputation from Londonderry Cor- 
poration armed with facts and figures. Despite the 
Separatists’ sneer at the rumoured importation of arms 
into Ireland, the Lord-Lieutenant has issued new Customs 
regulations on the subject. The teetotal rowdyism in 
Trafalgar Square has strengthened the opposition to the 
Local Veto Bill, whose scope is to be totally transformed 
in Committee according to the Junior Lord of the Treasury. 
Petitions against the Church Suspensory Bills come from 
every portion of the kingdom. The following Unionist 
candidates have been selected: Lord Hugh Cecil for 
Greenwich, the Hon. C. H. Strutt for the Maldon Division 
of Essex and Mr. G. H. Morrell for the Woodstock Division 
of Oxford. 


From both flanks of India comes bruit of movement 
and of significant events. First, the Kachins of the 
Upper Irrawaddy valley, thought to be quieted for months 
if not for years, are on the warpath again. Driving the 
military police from Palap towards Sima, they have 
attacked the British post at Akrong. Opinions differ as 
to the moving force in these border raids——if it be 
native devilry, or the Mandarins, or a combination of 
the two. The tribesmen will have to be thoroughly 
tamed and punished before there is safety for life and 
trade beyond Bhamo. Meantime, the French are pushing 
up the Mekong valley, and may soon have Kachins and 
Chinese of their own to deal withal. And the first 
railway has been opened in Siam, between Bangkok and 
the seaport of Paknam; the beginning, in the eyes of 
the somewhat sanguine projectors who occupy their minds 
with Trans-Salween railway schemes, of a network of iron 
roads, which is to join Moulmein not merely with the 
capital of the Twin Kings but with China herself. 


tussi and China alike are understood to be busy, and 
getting ready to be busier still, in the Pamir region. The 
commander of the garrison of the Russian post nearest 
Afghan Wakhan, encouraged doubtless by the decorations 
bestowed by the Tzar on last season’s raiders in the same 
direction, is reported to have taken the field thus early, 
and to have summoned the Ameer’s officer in charge of 
the post at Kila-Pandja, near the junction of the debated 
frontier lines on the Upper Oxus, to surrender. The 
Chinese, for their part, have indicated, through the mouth 
of the Secretary Li, the resolve to maintain their claims 
onthe Pamirs as they stood before the rising of Yacub 
Bey in Kashgar. ‘The new combination of tribes against 
Chilas seems to have ended. Major Roche has returned 
to Gilgit, the Russians having forbidden him to proceed 
through the Pamirs into their territory. British influence 
is understood to be fairly re-established in Chitral, where 
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Captain Younghusband will remain at the elbow of the 
new Mehtar, to see that he walk in the right way. The 
crazy Khan of Khelat was ordered to meet our Political 
Agent, Major Temple, on Wednesday; but he refused, 
merely delivering up the prisoners he had in hold. The 
situation is still considered doubtful. 


On Saturday last Lord Roberts bade his final fare- 
well to India, unless indeed the unrest on the Frontier 
should result in earlier and more serious trouble than 
himself anticipates. A mighty crowd assembled on the 
Apollo Bunder to bid the Chief farewell, and the P. and O. 
liner Rome, now half-way to Brindisi, was accompanied 
out of the harbour by Her Majesty's ships of the Hast 
India squadron, Not only has the late Commander been 
everything that could possibly be desired in the way of 
generalship and discipline, but he has given our Eastern 
Empire the protection which it has hitherto lacked, and 
the absence of which has been fatal to it on at least two 
previous occasions in its history. This, at an expenditure 
which, though large, was duly foreseen, and duly pro- 
vided for in advance. Other generals have done more 
towards the establishment of our Indian supremacy : 
none so much towards its maintenance. 





Frantic but futile attempts are being made in France 
to effect a reconciliation of the Republican groups before 
the impending leap in the dark. ‘ Rallying’ is the cur- 
rent catch-word, and the merits of the processes have been 
expounded by M. Casimir-Périer in a speech compacted of 
sonorous platitudes. Also the Republican Liberal Union 
has issued an appeal for homogeneous Ministries and 
definite programmes, which by certain over-true reflec- 
tions upon the Radical-Socialist alliance may have 
formulated issues, but in the meantime has certainly 
begotten strife. As for Panama, it slumbers, save for 
M. Bourgeois, ex-Minister of Justice, whose speech to 
his constituents tends greatly to the glorification of 
M. Bourgeois but hardly to the elucidation of the 
scandal. By way of compensation comes the Turpin 
affair, which appears to implicate afresh the already 
besmirched reputation of M. de Freycinet, though The 
Times correspondent confesses himself unable to discover 
the exact truth. Suffice it that the inventor of melinite, 
imprisoned for betraying War Office secrets to the foreigner, 
has been incontestibly released, and the allegation is that 
he resisted Ministerial attempts to close his mouth about 


similar and still more scabrous episodes. 


Ar Brussels the party manauvres have ended in the 
rejection of all the Reform proposals before the Chamber. 
Household suffrage, the nostrum of the Premier, 
M. Beernaert, fared the best, for it obtained 95 votes 
to 65, but the two-thirds majority was not achieved, 
On the whole, the Right has triumphed, notably in 
the crushing defeat of M. Frére-Orban’s 
franchise. It has also formulated proposals for the 
further consideration of the House, as a dual property 


education 


vote, and suffrage based upon a_ten-years’ rating or 
100-franes’ rental. Out of doors the mob is very far 
from sympathising with the 
legislators, 


Conservatism of its 
Indeed the public excitement runs high, 
particularly in districts remote from the capital. The 
Labour Party has decreed a general strike, aud the edict 
has been enforced in the coal mines of Liege and Hainault. 
Even in Brussels the staid the artisans collect outside the 
Chamber, and, unless foreign correspondents exaggerate 
greatly, show every disposition to turn ugly, Altogether 
Belgium seems to be repeating, upon an exceedingly 
reduced scale of course, our own experiences in 31, 
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Mr. Srantey has been writing again on the subject of 
the importation of arms into Central Africa: one may 
approve his advice without accepting all his opinions. 
The white man, he says, takes life under ‘some desperate 
pressure of circumstances’ alone, while the black man uses 
his weapon by ‘ caprice, spleen, love of plunder, jealousy, 


sheer heedlessness, mere impulse.’ Instances might be 
quoted that would support an entirely opposite proposition. 
It is enough, however, to know that the reckless and 
unlimited importation of arms and ammunition into Africa 
constitutes a great obstacle to civilisation, trade, and 


colonising ; 


g; and that if the principal European Powers 


concerned, Great Britain, Germany, France, Portugal and 
Belgium combined on effective measures of suppression or 
It is an 
instructive commentary on Mr. Stanley’s remarks that his 
old protegé, Tippoo Tib, the typical slaver, writes making 
a poor mouth and swearing he has nothing to do with the 


regulation the Slave Trade would be at an end. 


massacre and rebellion headed by his son. He said exactly 
the same thing after the slaughter of Mr. Deane at 
Stanley Falls, and was straightway installed as Governor 
of the district —with the results we know. 





Ar Hull the Labour leaders threaten to embroil 
other ports-—and there has been rowdyism at Cardiff 
docks and elsewhere—but the firm attitude of the owners 
and the impecunious condition of the men give assurance 
of the speedy extinction of their power for mischief. 
Operatives in the adjoining districts have not been 
slow to condemn the Dockers—and little wonder, for 
trade on the north-east coast is greatly depressed. 
During the past few months ten thousand miners have 
been discharged in Durham ; and to-day the Northum- 
berland colliers met to consider a proposed reduction, 
though one was enforced but a few weeks back. In 
South Wales four hundred men have left the Great 
Mountain Colliery rather than permit such a deduction ; 
and two thousand 
windows at the colliery offices and done other damage 
to property. On Tyne, Wear, and Tees the ship- 
builders have compromised by accepting a modified 
reduction. Some three thousand men employed in the 
Government ordnance factories have demanded an Eight 
Hours’ Day without any diminution of wages. In Belgium 


sympathisers have smashed the 


there have been serious Labour troubles in consequence 
of the rejection of the Universal Suffrage schemes. The 
Unionists at work on the Chicago Exhibition buildings 
demanded the expulsion of the non-Unionists, but they 
profited nothing by this piece of impudence, and have 
gone back to their work. 





Tue interest of the week’s racing has centred in the 
victory of King Charles in the City and Surburban. Never 
before, in the history of this event, save perhaps in the case . 
of Goldseeker, has the improbable thus emphatically oc- 
curred. The horse had run a dozen times before, but never 
to victory: so recently as in the Lincolnshire Handicap 
he had performed in the tamest manner. More: he is of 
notoriously uncertain temper, and on Wednesday he wore 
the rogue’s badge of hood and blinkers. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to learn that save for a small invest- 
ment on the part of his owner, Mr. Alec Taylor, he was 
left unbacked at the none too tempting price of 40 to I, 
Gough, the apprentice who rode him, deserves all imagin- 
able credit. A furlong from the post, the favourite, 
Windgall, looked a certain winner; then Gough for the 
first time adventured punishment, and the beast came with 
a rush and got his head in front precisely at the right 
moment. King Charles is a four-year-old son of Exile 


and Lady Charlie, 
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THE SECOND READING 


ITH more or less of a pang, that mob of items 

which listened to the Solicitor-General on 
Tuesday evening must have recognised the inevitable 
superiority of the lawyer. Aptitude and effort will help 


the veriest layman to attain toa respectable pitch of 


audacity ; but it takes years of sedulous training in the 
practice of dividing all things utterable into things which 
are, and things which are not, to be said for one’s client, 
to enable even a well-gifted man to reach that heroic level 
of intrepidity where he can assert, as Sir John Rigby 
asserted, that there has been no criticism of the details 
of the Home Rule Bill, but only general declamation. 
The thing which is not has been droned from the Glad- 
stonian benches nightly since the Thursday of last week, 
but never has the exact reverse of the truth been stated 
with Sir John’s precision of language. You see, it was the 
thing to be said for one’s client, and the well-trained 
athlete—shall we say?—was equal to the occasion. It 
avails not that, as a matter of fact, the Opposition has 
been grappling with the measure point by point and 
detail by detail, from Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s speech 
in moving the amendment onward ; while the other side 
has vented but the vaguest platitudes ranging from the 
threadbare fictions of the Premier—through the senti- 
mentalities, the awkward smartnesses, the cheap literary 
elegancies of Mr. Paul and Mr. Birrell—to those most 
heartfelt irrelevancies of Mr. Davitt. The Solicitor- 
General cared but for the thing to be said for his client. 
It may be allowed that he struck a new note—the note 
of legal pedantry. ‘The House has not heard anything 
better of that kind since one like-minded to Sir John 
Rigby arose last century, and argued in the House 
that the Plantations could not complain of want of 
representation because their Charters specified that they 
were in the manor of Greenwich, and therefore they 
were represented by the knights of the shire for Kent. 
Home Rule will work, said the Solicitor-General, 
because there are plenty of written regulations to that 
effect, and because there will be law-courts to give 
orders, and it is in the nature of things that law- 
courts are obeyed by everybody. People cannot 
help themselves: they obey the law naturally, just as 
they cannot but eat and purge and go downwards when 
they fall. Sir John should ask his Mr. Bryce what hap- 
pened when President Jackson left John Marshal to 
enforce his own judgment against the State of Georgia, 
Then he might bethink him what would happen if the 
new rulers of Ireland took to imitating Old Hickory. 
But these are considerations for statesmen and men of 
sense, not matters for salaried lawyers doing their best 
for their clients. 

This sally, as it were, of the lawyer in his purity 
was more than a mere manifestation of the ‘ Attorney 
Species’ in politics. It served to focus the debate as far 
as it has gone. On one side have been sentiment and 
the pedantry of such as look wholly to the letter ; on the 
other has been criticism in the light of experience, and 
of probability, and of deduction from proved facts. 
We can understand that the Gladstonites may find it 
convenicnt to ignore the dressing they received from 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. McCarthy gave them the 
cue when, with a breezy affectation of indifference, he 
thanked his stars that now the Opposition had said 
its worst. But the leader (for ornamental purposes) 
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of the Nationalist party is mistaken in both facts and 
inferences, ‘There is very much worse to come, and, 
even if that were not the case, it would not follow 
that the worst, being said, evaporates like an Irish 
promise. Mr. Chamberlain did more than state 
objections: he proved from the writings of Mr. 
McCarthy, and out of the mouth of Mr, W. Redmond, 
that this measure would not be taken as final, and that 
any promises to recognise its ‘finality’ the Irish may 
make are just as trustworthy as, say, Sir Lucius 
QO’ rigger’s promises to pay. Mr. McCarthy has written 
(not being a prophet, good easy man: nor having 
fathomed his Gladstone) that such engagements are 
more discreditable to them that accept than to them 


that vive. ‘The case in point was the undertaking of 


the Irish Roman Catholics in “29 to rest content with 
Emancipation. How discreditable, then, in the good 
Gladstonite to accept Mr. McCarthy's assurances in 
‘93! However strengthened and elaborated, they are 
the merest wind ; and it is more discreditable to believe 
them for that they cannot be fulfilled than to 
make them, in the knowledge that they are beyond 
fulfilment. Oa the fine point whether it is worse to 
promise as the Irish patriot or to accept as the British 
dupe—a question not unfit for Escobar—we express 
no opinion, Enough that in the confidence trick the 
swindled is certainly a greater fool than the swindler. 
We leave the acuter part to the illustrious allies, but 
we firmly decline to play the common victim. We will 
accept no Irish promises from Mr. Davitt: he can 
speak but for himself, and to none but himself is his 
content of any sort of consequence. Yet a few years, 
and other Davitts will be making other claims, and 
these Davitts will not be bound by any promises 
the Davitts of to-day have made. Mr. McCarthy has 
said it, and we believe him: especially as, ere Monday 
night was out, Mr. Redmond had confirmed his 
teaching. Unless the Bill, he confessed, were satisfac- 
torily amended in Committee, the Parnellites would not 
promise to vote for it on the Third Reading. Failing 
this amendment, then, they will recognise no element 
of finality: they are free to begin agitating again 
from whatever point of vantage the establishment of an 
Administration uncontrolled of the ImperialGovernment 
may have made free to them. Nothing these Irishmen 
may promise now will bind their successors, or themselves 
either, not to use that Administration as an instrument 
of extortion. With didactic firmness, Mr. Paul informed 
the House that he did not acknowledge the right of any 
men to rebel against the decision of a Parliament in 
which they were represented. How very important, to 
be sure! Mr. Paul is your true doctrinary Jacobin. 
For him the Divine Right of the majority! He will 
not allow that, if a Parliament with a minority 
of Roman Catholics re-enacted the Penal Laws, the 
said minority would be entitled to the benefit of 
the ‘ abstract right of rebellion.” How much deference 
would Irishmen, with the power to use force and 
something to make by using it, accord this thoughtful 
politician? It is a terrible thought to think, as 
the only Ministerial man of letters would say; but 
they might—it is just conceivable they might—laugh 
at that earnest person of sound Jacobin principles, and 
even smite him on the sconce if he would not get 
out of their way. 

Mr. Paul is almost as typical as Mr. Birrell or as 
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Sir John Rigby. ‘The fatuous belief that living forces, 
however anarchical, are controllable by written regu- 
lations ; maudlin ‘ sensibility’ about trusting the 
people; droning formulas about the limitations which 
doctrinary pedants, dreaming with their elbows on their 
desks, have assigned to the ‘abstract right of rebellion ° 
—these several species of twaddle have been the stuff 
of all the speeches on the Ministerial side. And then 
the well graced lawyer steps forward with his best 
‘M'lud, and gentlemen of the jury” air, and dis- 
misses as ‘ generalities ’ demonstration after demonstra- 
tion, argument after argument, contention on conten- 
tion, that the Home Rule Bill is an unworkable 
machine, and that the one certain effect of it will be 
a transfer of the power to do mischief to a set of 
men who used to foam with hatred of ‘dirty little 
ingland’ till Mr. Gladstone gave them a motive for 
affecting moderation ! Generalities—generalities all ! 
And Mr. Pease, for his part, shouts steadily, ‘ We've 
got a majority’, ‘ We've got a majority!” And Mr, 
Pease speaks for the items, and uses the sole argument 


items can understand. 


PLAIN SPEAKING 
| ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL is doing good 
d 


service to party and country both. Explain it as 
one may, no statesman on the Unionist side, Mr. Balfour 
alone excepted, is so acceptable to the Scot as he. It 
may be that his versatility, his brilliancy, his fearless- 
ness are qualities that especially appeal to the per- 
fervidum ingenium; it is certain, at any rate, that the 
best among Scotsmen are his admirers, and it was the 
luckiest thought that sent him forth among them, 
conquering and to conquer. 

In his brilliant and rousing address at Perth, 
having asked what Mr. Gladstone had done for Scot- 
land that Scotsmen should vote for him, as they have 
done, like sheep, Lord Randolph went on to show that 
Mr. Gladstone had done nothing at all for Scotland 
except distract the Highlander and compensate the 
farmer for improvements. He might have added (but 
no man omnibus horis savit) that over a large part of the 
Highlands Mr. Gladstone is regarded as an ally of 
the Scarlet Woman, a very sufficient incarnation of the 
Beast in the Apocalypse, and that the number of Scots 
farmers who voted for his items last July might be 
accurately computed by the most deboshed unmission- 
aried savage. But he was painfully right when he 
noted that the Scot, to whom ‘ Auld Wullie® (as the 
faithful style him still, /¢-das) is indebted for so much of 
his prestance and authority—and therewith, it must be 
owned, so much of the power he has to do mischief—is 
beginning to regard his sometime idol as a ‘ colossal dis- 
appointment.” How could it be otherwise? It is not 
merely that Mr. Gladstone has done nothing for 
Scotland ; it is that he has ever upheld her institutions 
to contempt. He has denied to her religious 
establishment the title of Church; he had_ so little 
opinion of her abounding educational institutions 
—of which all Scotsmen think they have good reason 
to be proud—that he set about and carried through 
the institution of an Anglican college, chiefly 
distinguished for salubrity of site and paucity of 
attendance ; in fact the only acceptable thing he ever did 
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for her was to restore the old Mercat Cross of Edinburgh 
—at the expense, it is said, ofa political ally. And yet it 
is to satisfy the greed for power of this very vindictive 
elder, this perverter of the history of all the peoples to 
the discredit and disparagement of his own, this friend 
of Ireland who has been to Ireland but once in his life, 
and who dare not go to Ireland now; this statesman 
who does not understand his own BilJ, and could get 
together but a paltry two hundred to listen to the 
parade of strong delusions in which he moved its 
Second Reading: it is, we say, for Mr. Gladstone’s sake 
that Scotsmen were willing last July to forget the 
part of Scotland, and shut their eyes upon the future of 
the Empire they have done so much to establish and 
make great and strong! It is well to call things by 
their right names; and Mr. Gladstone is but a 
very foolish, fond old man, still marvellous in his 
vitality, still marvellous as an influence, but in 
neither comparable to the Radetzky who was winning 
battles at ninety; and it is also well to remember 
that what Scotsmen did in the July of 92 they are 
not to do in the July of 93. ‘Auld Wullie’ was 
the argument that carried the perfervidum ingenium 
by storm last year. Well, ‘ Auld Wullie’ has Auld- 
Wullied, so to speak ; and the achievement of his life, the 
‘ultimate and consummate flower’ of his transcendent 
capacity, this Bill for the Repeal of the Union, has 
been explained to his wondering lieges by Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Point after point was scored : 
hole after hole was pierced in it; absurdity after 
absurdity was riddled through and through. Now, 
it is a fact that every Scot is strongly addicted to 
reading the papers. The Home Rule Bill, albeit the 
work of a‘ pure Scotchman,’ and that ‘pure Scotchman’ 
the renowned ‘Auld Wullie’ himself is a colossal 
disappointment to the land of his birth wherein he 
was not born. Give her time, and she will attach 
her disappointment closer to the author than to the 
measure. But above all give her more speeches like 
Lord Randolph’s at Perth. 

To denote the flagrancies of the Bill is good ; to 
show its mischievous effects in Ireland is better ; best 
of all is to demonstrate its injustice and its deadliness 
to the Sister Kingdoms. Lord Randolph did all these— 
and that with much of his old vivacity and force. It 
was well said of him years ago that he was one that gave 
ugly names to ugly things. Well: he has in no wise lost 
the trick of it. ‘The most cracked-brained or scatter- 
brained project of law ever attempted to revise a 
Constitution either for a race of lunatics or for a race 
of monkeys’ is an ugly name to give to a Bill for the 
Better Government of Ireland ; but is it uglier than the 
Bill deserves? Again: ‘From my knowledge of Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Randolph said, ‘and I have often heard 
him speaking on Ireland—I do not know a single man in 
the kingdom within the range of my acquaintance who 
is so profoundly ignorant of the country. Here is 
another ugly name ; but, then, what does Mr. Gladstone 
know of Ireland? Is it not well that the British 
electorate be made to realise that here is a physician not 
less ignorant of the disease he would cure than of the 
patient he would treat? And thanks to Mr. Goschen, 
in Glasgow and in Manchester, to Mr. Chamberlain 
everywhere, to Lord Randolph Churchill at Liverpool, 
at Perth, and at Birnam, it will be no fault of our 
leaders if the imposture still go undiscovered. 
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A PRODIGAL DAUGHTER 
ees Tuesday, the shareholders and ‘depositors of 


the Commercial Bank of Australia met in con- 
clave, when their Chairman, Mr. Malcolm, delivered an 
exceeding glowing discourse. Indeed, the unreflecting 
among his audience must have carried away an im- 
pression that this temporary suspension of payment 
has somehow proved an_unexampled stroke of luck. 
They were, nevertheless, reminded by a most sensible 
leader in the morrow’s J'imes that reconstruction, 
as an alternative to liquidation, is not precisely 
equivalent to a course of unbroken prosperity. No 
doubt the scheme by no means lacks ingenuity, 
especially in the making of time for the realisation of 
assets. ‘I'he society has also done well to secure the 
assistance of Mr. Service, a shrewd person whom the 
Victorians most unadvisedly discarded in favour of 
politicians far too feather-headed to be dependable. 
Still, there are the Barings to show that ‘ unloading’ 
must prove tedious enough under such circumstances ; 
while the want of uncalled capital must deprive the 
Bank of its surest safeguard against panics in seasons 
of depression. Above all, none can prophesy, though 
all must hope, that Melbourne, having taken a bellyful 
among the swine, will abjure the Prodigal’s ways, and 
keep herself in temperance, sobriety, and chastity 
henceforth and for ever. 

For the causa causans of the misfortune, as also 
that of the English, Scottish and Australian Chartered 
lies less in the speculations of the Banks them- 
selves, wild as they may have been (and were), 
than in the deplorable extravagance of certain 
Victorian Ministries. These twenty years past the 
globe-trotting Radical has been wont to exhaust 
himself of adjectives in praise of Australasian 
enterprise, as compared to the craven caution 
distinguishing the mother country’s treatment of 
(He knew not, it may be, that our local 
indebtedness topped a hundred and eighty millions, 


finance. 


because our Budgeteers eschewed the topic as 
unpleasant.) Nay; ‘look at Victoria’s interesting 


experiments in State Socialism, quoth he; ‘at the 
magnificent railways of New South Wales; at the 
industries which Queensland has bountified and subsi- 
dised into full and prosperous being!” They were of 
similar mind on ‘Change, until the Colonies began 
to outrun the constable; and so New Zealand 
led the way to ‘little Premiums, while Victoria 
followed hot-foot after. The first has halted on 
the brink, after contracting liabilities to the tune 
of nearly £60 per head of population; but the 
latter....! Now, nobody but the common 
pedant can blame a new community for resorting 
to Protection; for without it manufactures could 
not come into being, and your revenue, besides, 
is easiest collected at your ports. Again, India bears 
witness that « great railroad system is good warrant 
for a certain adventurousness in borrowing, though 
that Empire is not saddled, as Australia is, with a 
Democracy hungering for the reduction of fares and 
frei ghts below the margin of profit. But Victoria has 
combined—and in the foolhardiest fashion—high duties 
with large loans to a degree unprecedented in financial 
story, and in brief, her Customs-hedge, having first 
created markets for the investment of capital,’ went 
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on to levy a toll of fifteen per cent. upon all 
No doubt there was an 
appearance of permanent opulence; for the sums 
thus raised were lavished upon bonuses and _ sub- 


such capital as came in, 


ventions. Municipalities were endowed, agricul- 
ture was assisted, prospecting for gold was initiated 
and encouraged. Yet such a policy must obviously 
develop a most uncommercial sense of optimism in the 
individual, combined with one of blind dependence on 
his Government. Its creations are hot-house growths ; 
artificial inflation is ever the prelude to a very genuine 
and undeniable collapse. Has not President Cleveland 
deplored the existence of the same phenomena in the 
American Republic ? And that although McKinleyism 
is far less calculated to damage a huge community than 
McKinleyism plus extensive borrowing is to ruin one 
whose area is less than Great Britain’s own? In other 
terms, no manner of estate, however productive and 
rich, can bear up under the infliction of an endless 
sequence of mortgages and post-obits. 

The Melbourne land-boom was a silly enough 
business, but it did little than hasten an 
inevitable end. Do you marvel at a craze which foists 
upon a capital seventeen thousand more houses than 
her citizens need, so that many a suburb is like 
nothing so much asa colony of the unseen dead ? But for 
years past over half the population of Victoria has been 
urban, though in Victoria that wealth of coal and iron 
which has created the Midlands and the North with us 
is wholly to seek. And why these unnatural con- 
gregations’ Merely because a supertluity of borrowed 


more 


capital has been expended upon public works and 
private undertakings ; steady work and high wages have 
collected the artisan in multitudes, and his earnings 
have been spent with kingly—mob-kingly—reck lessness. 
Now, that phrase about finding a Rome of brick and 
leaving a Rome of marble smacks of imperial magnifi- 
cence ; yet, if Haussmann made modern Paris, he went 
far to undo his master. Fortunately, the natural 
resources of Victoria are inexhaustible, and, being 
rightly handled, the country should save the towns. 
The uplands are capable of raising sheep by millions ; 
and irrigation, economically done, would not only 
remove the peril of drought, but also would afford the 
most splendid possibilities in the way of fruit and dairy- 
farms. At the same time, such a reversal of tactics as is 
implied in the docking of grants in aid of individual 
undertakings must entail a great deal of general clamour. 
The capitalist, deprived of his kind wet-nurse, would 
undeniably be put to straits; and it would go still 
harder with his workmen, in several centres already 
reduced to tramping the streets for employment. Has 
Victoria a statesman strong enough to resist the pressure 
of classes and masses alike? If she have, the last word 
on the merits and demerits of government by the elected 
of the people is to speak. Just now a spendthrift 
polity comes reeling home o' nights, but the general 
constitution continues unimpaired. If the carouse go 
on, however, and the substance still be wasted in riotous 
living, it will fare very ill indeed with Melbourne: 
as with some other Australian cities hardly less 
‘advanced.’ And the worst is that a community is 
very much more easily debauched than _ reclaimed, 
There is no truer adage than the one which has it that 
Qui a bu boire ; and what is true of drinking Man is also 
true of gambling States. 
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BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK 


I’ unskilled English labour be not utterly past learn- 
ing, it will be all the better for the object-lesson 
provided it at Hull. ‘The least intelligent may well 
begin to question the wisdom of a set of leaders whose 
ambition consists in the mere achievement of disaster. 
You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear: that 
is the moral, and it has been uttered as with tongues of 
fire. ‘he London Dock Strikes brought a gang of 
ignorant charlatans to the front; the Sentimentalist, 
both lay and clerical, arose and bleated in their behalf ; 
and ever since they have disposed of an authority out 
of all proportion to the strength of their five wits. 
Opportunities for taking their measure have been 
numberless. Their mob-oratory has been reported ad 
nauscam in certain prints; Parliament and County 
Council have heard them with oppression; magazine 
editors, pining for something to sell, have invited their 
contributions ; and the working-man is hereby chal- 
lenged to point out one solitary sentence in it all 
which shows that its author has the feeblest conception 
of his subject or the slightest concern in that general 
prosperity in whose absence the prosperity of a class 
becomes impossible. Of course the challenge must go 
unanswered. These Labour leaders are (as some one 
has put it) ‘d——d had citizens’ or they are nothing. 
They know, and they care not to conceal the knowledge, 
that their policy is ruinous to our commercial pre- 
eminence. Some have even had the impudence to 
justify themselves by an appeal to that previous 
‘cosmopolitanism*’ which is preached by Fabians. 
According to Mr. Grant Allen, whose sympathies go 
with the gang, love of country is ever a sign of 
provincialism, a sure and certain proof of innate 
vulgarity of mind. So long as the theory was unapplied, 
to advance it did no harm to any but its champions. 
But it is different now that our Havelock Wilsons and 
our Little Ben 'Tilletts are trying to put it into practice. 
Port by port, town by town, centre by centre, these 
persons have struck at the vitals of England and through 
them at the life of the very ‘ trades” they represent. 
Admitting, for argument’s sake—(but the facts all 
make the other way)—that a few have for the moment 
benefited by their work, it were impudent to deny 
that the working classes in the gross have heavily lost 
by them already, and are in the sure and certain hope 
of Josing more heavily still. 

‘To begin with, they have seriously damaged the 
trade of London port; they have left their mark on 
the trade of Bristol; they are doing their worst to 
ruin the trade of Hull; they are threatening the trade 
of Hartlepool and Cardiff. The loss of work this 
means—and lack of work means lack of wages—is very 
great, and is distributed over all the labour in the land. 
Again, the ass is proved an ass for all his lion’s hide. 
Some wretched striker remarked the other day that, 
if his leaders had to live on strike pay, why then there 
would be no more strikes ; and it is a fact that, unless 
they are working for some private ends, their choice of 
Hull and the present moment argues the grossest 
stupidity. Alderman Tillett is certainly aware of the 
depression in the shipping trade (in the Tyne alone 
over three hundred bottoms are laid up for lack of 
cargo); and, if he be, he knows that he and his mates 
have taken the field without stopping to count the cost 
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of the war. ‘The funds belonging to the Dockers’ 
Union have a singular trick of dwindling, so that its 
dupes are very largely dependent on external help. But 
a prolonged course of the Labour leader has made the 
public rather sick of Labour itself; and with naught 
but driblets of assistance from without, how can 
Messrs. ‘Tillett and Wilson expect to cope with a 
powerful and determined adversary? In point of fact, 
the poor devils they dupe have had to go begging their 
bread from door to door. In other words, they are 
doing their best to gibbet their city, and they are asking 
their fellow-citizens to furnish the rope. And all they 
are like to take by it is at best an empty belly. 
Looking at the matter from the point of view of the 
thoughtful docker—if any such there be—is it not plain 
that, apart from the merits of the quarrel, the ‘ leaders ° 
who could thus light-heartedly initiate a campaign are 
not worth their salt? Mr. Tillett talks of the battle 
being his Waterloo; and if it be so indeed, the com- 
munity at large will have cause to rejoice in the event. 
For in the end the working expenses of this spurt of 
civil war will fall upon the taxpayer ; and the concen- 
trating of policemen and soldiers and gunboats for 
nothing, or even next to nothing, is (as yet) beyond 
the power of man. 

Worst of all for the blind army behind these blind 
commanders : it is fighting without a shadow of right. 
The issue may be stated in a sentence. The most 
extravagant allegation against Mr. Charles Wilson is 
that he, being the greatest shipowner in the country, 
elects to manage his business as seems best to him. No 
Unionist has any cause to grumble if an employer 
absolutely refuse to employ his Union: he claims a 
similar right himself when he insists upon boycotting all 
non-Union shops and all non-Union hands. Moreover, 
as an avowed enemy of monopoly, he is inconsistent in 
essaying to be rid of competition. To put the thing 
in three words, in Hull the authorities have simply 
engaged in the protection of freedom of contract. If 
certain labourers choose to combine to bargain in a 
body, we do not question theirright to act as one man : 
if each and every individual choose to sink his right ina 
majority's, it is his own concern and none of ours. 
Now, 'Trades-Unionism is a bargaining agency—no 
more, no less; and why its representatives should 
claim, as at Hull, the right to officer and lead a set of 
industrial battalions which are actually in a capitalist’s 
pay would be a puzzle if we did not know—had 
we not had proof upon proof—of the madness which 
has seized upon them. If the pretensions they arro- 
gate were enforced all round, there would be nothing 
for employers but to do as Mr. Wilson threatened to 
do: sell out, and let the world slide. And if that were 
generally done what on earth would become of the 
Docker ? To whom would starving General Secretaries 
appeal for salaries, election expenses, the cost of demon- 
strations in their honour, the withal for almanacs 
with portraits of themselves? ‘These questions are by 
no means irrelevant; for in more than one department 
Capital is displaying a tendency to quit the field: 
for Labour to triumph in, and presently manure it 
with his bones. ‘Ah! says the airy Cosmopolitan : 
‘but the work of the world must be done somehow, 
and the Working Man can follow it whithersoever 
it goes. At the best the proposition is very doubtful, 
and such changes as were implied in it if it were true 
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are not accomplished without the infliction of unimagin- 
able suffering on the aforesaid Working Man. And even 
if he were content to risk his all for the sake and at 
the bidding of his pig-headed leaders, the public at 
large has still a say in the matter and a very strong 
say too. All it can do just now is to guarantee the 
fullest protection to ‘free’ Labour. But there may 
come a time for sterner measures, and, unless the 
trades find out the sort of ignorant and selfish dolts, 
the beggars on horseback bent on riding to the Devil, 
their leaders really are, that time will not be long. 


THE ROWDY PURITAN 


W I can imagine the communings of Canon Leigh 

and the Rev. Patrick Watson after the Battle 
of the Banners in Trafalgar Square on Saturday after- 
noon. With the suavity and bland enthusiasm of the 
universal cleric they would speak of the ‘grand 
demonstration, or the ‘noble spirit of our fellows, 
or the ‘Christian zeal” wherewith that astonishing 
crowd was filled. It is all according to the most 
ancient tendencies and doctrines of mankind. ‘There 
isno excess of stupidity and barbarism into which the 
consciously virtuous man may not be expected to stray : 
all in the interests of that virtue of which he is 
so exceedingly conscious. For it isacertain truth that 
if a man at any time elect to practise any form of 
self-denial, he cannot rest until by force, or otherwise, 
he has at least striven to thrust his absurd practice 
upon the souls of his neighbours. ‘The hidden founts 
from which the instinct may be traced are nothing 
to our present purpose; though their consideration 
might at another time be profitable. Suffice it for the 
moment that the instinct is as indubitable and as 
nasty as any unprovable axiom of Euclid. 

What, then, are the facts upon which this slight 
meditation is founded On Saturday afternoon a few 
excellent and sturdy-minded men were moved to 
unpack the banners of their Unions, and march 
from various quarters of London to Trafalgar Square, 
in order to enter a perfectly peaceful protest against a 
party anxious to compel them, willy-nilly, to the adoption 
of certain forms of self-denial which are distasteful to 
them. Now, since the average man is a reasonable 
and logical being, who likes to order his own life 
according to his own mind, the project was a natural 
one. In such a demonstration the common interests 
—we will not say of justice: that would be treating the 
Temperance rioters all-too seriously but—of humour 
demanded that the demonstrators should be allowed to 
go their ways in peace. They were asserting a right 
which certain place-hunting, catch-penny, power-loving 
statesmen (if they can be called statesmen who are 
seemingly devoid of all civic sense) propose to abstract 
from them for the sake of a faggot of votes; and in 
the assertion of such a right they are therefore abso- 
lutely justified. They engaged certain positions in a 
certain Square, where it was distinctly understood that 
no more opposition would be offered to the demons- 
trators than is contained in proposing an amend- 
ment to the resolution which it had been agreed 
should pass. With what results? Certain fanatical 
creatures, never so happy as when they are sedulously 
engaged in saving a few souls at the expense of their 
own, gathered together in a spirit of Mohammedan 
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warfare. Intoxicated with the exuberance of their 
own pomposity, they destroyed a certain amount of 
property which to its owners, at all events, was 
of considerable value. ‘They ran hither and thither ; 
they made bodily assault; they laboured in frenzy ; 
they endured arrest; they roared themselves purple ; 
and all—for what? In order to thrust upon a number 
of most unwilling subjects a certain fetish which, 
judged from the fanaticism for which its worship is 
responsible, is even more degrading than the cult of 
the Blazing ‘Tub itself. 

If a man choose to abstain from intoxicating drink, 
let him do so; let him even reap a measure of 
admiration for a certain selfish strength of mind. 
But why, if this be his particular form of pleasure, 
why should he insist upon afflicting his fellow-creatures 
with what to them is a positive pain’ ‘To this man 
a stocking full of savings represents the salt of life ; 
to that one there are other and more welcome forms of 
joviality. Ilow, then, does it happen that the 
healthier creature never thinks to coerce his ‘Temperance 
brothers iato a devotion for liquor, whereas his ‘Temper- 
ance brother never ceases to clamour for legislation to 
restrain him from what is called ‘ taking his whack ° ? 
How many thousands of absurd meetings—League 
of the Cross meetings, Church of England ‘Tem- 
perance Societys meetings, Good ‘Templars, Band 
of Hope meetings, Rechabite meetings—are held, on 
‘Tower Ifill, in Exeter Hall, in Hyde Park, and else- 
where, during a single year ? And upon which of these 
does an opposing assembly obtrude with shoutings and 
with fury, destroying property, assaulting persons, and 
breaking the law of the land’ No: if you wish com- 
pletely to lose the common sense of justice, of humour, 
of manly and healthy sentiment, you must go about 
taking pride in your own virtue. And to take that 
pride confers, apparently, so keen a pleasure that for 
pure joy of heart you cannot rest until you have 
persuaded all men to be virtuous with yourself. You 
point to your way of living and to theirs. ‘There is 
the suburban villa—if you will hearken to the Watsons 
and Leighs—the plot of ground, the long (dreary) days, 
the short (unhappy) evenings, and above all the sense 
of virtuousness, for an ample reward. On the other 
hand, if you look to the other side, there is the 
drunkard’s home, with all those base etceteras which 
shall not here be summarised .... And whither does 
it all tend? Cannot these rowdy Puritans perceive 
that their methods are absolutely ineffectual for any 
of their purposes? And if a wonder arise over the 
reason that such methods should be adopted, the 
suspicion can scarce be resisted that they are the 
outcome, not of any sincere desire to convert but, of a 
peculiar kind of vain-gloriousness: even the vain- 
gloriousness which is never content except it be 
laboriously publishing the catchwords of its cant. 


THE EASTER SITTINGS 


FEU aster Sittings began last ‘Tuesday; and a 

thousand causes are down for hearing—about half 
of them before judge and jury. In the Probate and 
Divorce Division the list is extremely heavy. For 
a will always contains something to fight over. ‘There 
are, too, some pretty scandals promised in Sir Francis 
Jeune’s Division, which, it must be noted, sits through 
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all the legal year, as none of its judges ‘ride the eyre’ ; 
so that when, as now, there is a crush of work, it is 
because there is a sudden spate of business. Both the 
President and Mr. Justice Barnes are comparative 
juniors, but they have sat long enough to show the 
admirable stuff they are made on. 

The Sittings at Common Law are conspicuously 
active and brief. ‘his year they last but five and a 
half weeks; but the judges do not go on circuit, and 
so will probably get through an enormous amount. 
What with election petitions, illness, and the circuits, 
the last sittings ended long before their appointed 
time. ‘The law's delay is an ancient tale, and 
insisting on it is tedious work. Yet how to refrain 
from pointing out again and yet again that muc!l 
of it may easily be obviated? Some weeks ago the 
common theme of talk was the block of business and 
the lack of judges: three of those dignitaries, with a 
certain sublimity of impudence, having ostentatiously 
departed for the Continent several days before the 
end of term. One of them had made himself re- 
markable by sometimes sitting half the night 
through, at some remote assize. Whether his 
longdrawn achievements in solicitude were inspired 
by a desire to finish his work (as himself averred) or by 
‘pure cussedness* (as the Bar unanimously opined) need 
not be here discussed. 

Of several Bills concerning the technical adminis- 
tration of the Law just now before Parliament, the 
most interesting deals with Pauper Appeals to the 
Lords. That House is a very expensive tribunal, and 
no case comes before it but has already been 
considered several times. Every appellant is reasonably 
required to give security to the amount of £200 ere 
he can take his opponent there, but it may happen 
that he is already ruined, and he has hitherto been 
allowed to proceed, in formd pauperis, on very easy 
terms. ‘This privilege has been grossly abused. Litigants 
with no real case have done their adversaries infinite 
wrong—out of spite as much as in the hope of success 
—by spinning out their grievance before their Lordships, 
and the system has not unnaturally been sternly criticised 
by the present and the late Lord Chancellors. Now 
Lord Herschell has introduced a Bill to restrict the 
right. It is moderate in its provisions and is likely to 
be beneficial if it pass into law, as almost certainly it 
will. The Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill, which fell 
through from lack of time, has again been introduced. 
It permits the accused to give upon oath his own account 
of the matter of inquiry. Certain ingenious persons have 
made witty invectives against it, but practical lawyers 
unite in its favour. Last of all, a curious Bill—dealing 
however, with something more than technical details of 
administration—has been introduced to the Commons by 
Mr. Walter Maclaren and Mr. Bowen Rowlands. It 
proposes to adopt the provisions of the Scots Law 
whereby children born before marriage are legitimised 
by the subsequent union of their parents. The 
measure seems strange to English habits of thought and 
feeling, but the time for its debating is not now. 


BULGAR AND SERB 


I’ the superior sex or not, the contriver of Prince 
Kerdinand’s visit to Vienna deserves the utmost 
credit for the contrivance. Female artifice looks radiant 
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in an arrangement whereby the bridegroom bound for 
the altar takes Premier and Foreign Secretary with him, 
to the end that important political conclaves may be 
arranged—so to speak—behind the trousseau. And, 
whether the Princess Clementine really rule Bulgaria 
or her son be less of a figure-head than the world thinks 
fit to declare, the results can in no wise be gainsaid. 
In the first place, the pilgrimage proves the Russian 
contention, that the Coburg-Stamboloff régime is 
one of violence and oppression, to be entirely 
false. The notorious Zankoff has issued an_ in- 
Hammatory proclamation ; the ultra-Orthodox clergy 
have fulminated against a change in the Constitu- 
tion by whose operation the offspring of the impending 
marriage are left free to be educated in the Catholic 
faith. But do Prince Ferdinand and his adviser 
retaliate by proclaiming martial law, and laying priests 
and agitators by the heels? Not a bit of it: they pack 
their portmanteaus and make holiday, as though there 
were no city called Petersburg and never a_ protest 
against the pleasing innovation had been fired there- 
from all Europe over. So the Viedomosti does but 
speak by the card when it confesses that the present 
Government ‘is more firmly established than many 
persons’ (meaning thereby Alexander III. and_ his 
counsellors) ‘have hitherto imagined. And secondly, 
though the Bulgarian  prince’s reception by 
Francis Joseph can be explained as ceremony merely, 
a different interpretation must be placed upon the 
long conference between Stamboloff and Count 
Kalnoky. When two such men lay heads together 
the outcome is seldom an_ interchange of idle 
compliments, and The Times correspondent evidently 
calculates aright that, though no formal convention 
exists, the Dual Monarchy stands pledged to defend 
the Balkan State against invasion. 

‘lo be plain, the evidences as to Bulgarian stability, 
which warrant this bestowal of Imperial confidence, 
should extort assent from General Ignatieff and from 
Mr. W. ‘I’. Stead themselves. ‘The nation has given 
proofs of far too sturdy a patriotism to be frightened 
by the bogie of Roman aggression. It presented an 
undaunted front to the hectoring of Kaulbars; why, 
then, should it have trembled at the advent of a 
Catholic nurse? In truth, Prince Ferdinand has deserved 
the best of his adopted country. By-and-by the dynasty 
can hardly fail to reckon Sofia worth a lot more thana 
mass, and its conversion will be the more politic if it 
escape being referred to necessities of State. As for 
Stamboloff, his popularity is undeniable, though the 
explanation scarce appears on the surface. ‘The man has 
fought conspirators with weapons none too scrupulous, 
and if Panitza really deserved his fate, Karaveloff's 
prolonged imprisonment was merely Neapolitan in its 
unnecessary barbarity. Yet, somehow, this undoubted 
braggart and possible coward fulfils the aspirations of 
a quick-witted and plastic race; and, if those fatuous 
boastings to the interviewer of Bulgaria’s power to 
combat Russia single-handed make the judicious grieve, 
shopkeepers in Philippopolis will value them beyond 
anv utterance of Bismarck or Cavour. The gallimaufry 
is heterogeneous enough ; but it constitutes a genuine 
union of hearts between Sovereign, Minister, and 
People. 

M. Stamboloff lacks honesty, but has great abilities ; 
whereas Ristich, his parallel in Servia, is neither able nor 
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honest. He took over the country, on Milan’s abdica- 
tion, and its condition has since bordered on anarchy. 
Indeed, his last and most belauded stroke—a dissolu- 
tion, namely, on the strength of Milan’s reconcile- 
ment with Queen Natalie—has resulted in an absolute 
deadlock, despite the feverish activity of the authorities 
during the electoral campaign. ‘The Liberal (or 
reactionary) Government has not a working majority, 
and the Radical (or revolutionary) Opposition resorts 
to the dunderheaded tactics of abstaining from debate. 
With fraudulent returns on the one side and malignant 
obstruction on the other, affairs are evidently ripening 
for riot and (it may be) civil war. Be it added 
that Milan sympathises openly with the seceders, 
but whether from pure mischief or with some 
ulterior motive (as a restoration), the telegrams do 
not explain. For the moment his return might avert 
a collapse, it is true, and therewith the possibility of 
Russian intervention, diplomatic or other. 'The ‘Tzar 
could scarce attain Belgrade without bringing Austria 
into the field; but much, ere now, has been accom- 
plished by means of Tchernaieffs and volunteers, and 
in any case the demand for a Conference (and there- 
with a re-opening of the Eastern question) would 
certainly vex the repose of Europe. © the pity that so 
self-respecting a community as the Bulgar should march 
with so graceless a polity as the Serb! 


THE WOMAN OF GENIUS 


FYNHE adaptability of Woman to the circumstances 

of her environment has ever been a matter of 
wonder to philosophers of the sterner and the more 
practical sex; and the conditions of life are now so 
radically changed for her, the opportunities of life have 
multiplied and developed ina sense so very favourable to 
the development of this peculiar capacity, that she may 
be said to get more and more wonderful every day. She 
may feed her ambition, an she will, with type-writing, of 
which useful art she is understood to have a real 
monopoly : being neater, quicker, less addicted to the 
pursuit of incorrectness for incorrectness’ sake, more 
civil, better looking, sweeter spoken, less impatient of 
the necessities of punctuation, and generally more 
satisfactory than her rival of the other brand. And, 
an she will not, she may, if she have money, set up 
a shop for the sale of hats, or dresses, or Christmas 
cards, or ‘American drinks in a fashionable West- 
Kind street... Also, she may (and does) write novels, or 
what the Public is content to mistake for novels; she 
may (and does) paint pictures, or what herself and 
her friends are ready to describe as pictures; she may 
turn chorister, or lady-guide, or lady-bookbinder, or 
masseuse! It is a tremendous change, is it not? And 
there can be no doubt that, as her original mission 
is no longer accounted of any moment whatsoever, to 
have gained thus much is surely to have avenged our 
common mother, which is Eve, and in so doing to 
have opened up such prospects of advancement, energy, 
income, as our great-grandmothers never dreamed 
of in their simple hornbook philosophy. 

And yet it may be assumed that on the whole the 
New Woman is not much better off than her great- 
grandmother aforesaid, to whom these various forms 
of activity were merely impossible. After all, it is not 
abnormally exhilarating to be a masseuse, or a lady- 
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bookbinder ; it is better to ‘ chuck’ trade, and go forth 
as a woman of genius. It is hard to do so now; for the 
Democratic principle is opposed to the recognition of 
genius, male or female, and is not to be appeased save 
by the counting of noses; whence it follows that 
genuis, having no more noses than simple imbecility, is 
ipso facto equal with simple imbecility in every other 
particular. But, if it be hard, it isin no wise impossible. 
Nay, as Madame Bernhardt has set herself to prove, it 
is comparatively easy: granted the genius, that is, and 
declining to be carried away by any special enthusiasm 
for the nose as a standard of valuation. Indeed of 
this gifted lady it has ever been the aim to show that 
a nose plus genius is the equivalent of at least four 
hundred thousand noses minus the same ; and her latest 
demonstraiton—at Buda-Pesth—is as good a case in 
point as could be wished. 

She went to Buda-Pesth on special terms—as ever !— 
to give an exhibition of her beautiful art; and at Buda- 
Pesth it is the use and wont to levy a tax, in the form 
of a licence, upon the earnings of actors as upon those 
of tradesmen. Well: she played there thrice, and the 
receipts amounted to £1557, while the expenses ran as 
high as £17536: a fact which seems to show that 
Madame Bernhardt, if she go on playing for many 
years at such a cost, will end as absolute a bankrupt as 
Mr. Gladstone himself. So when official persons called 
upon her for the Tax Commission, and proposed to 
mulct her in a certain amount, she promptly said no, 
and, being a woman of genius, decided to be represented 
by her secretary. ‘That gentleman, as became an ad- 
jutor of the greatest living thing in petticoats, was 
equal to the occasion. Yes, the receipts had been 
truly Bernhardtesque; but so, too, had the expenses. 
How? Well, there was a little matter of £1000 for 
fares. Was that not a great deal? Well, Madame, 
having the feelings of a grande dame de par le mode, 
could hardly travel in anything but a first-class coupé. 
And then, her costumes . ‘those auniliaries of her 
art’ . . . would you consign them to the luggage-van ? 
But the dignity of the artist! And her maid, her tiger, 
her travelling coffin, her fencing master... to say 
nothing of the members of her company .. . voyons ! 
Such a line of argument is bold, ingenious, adroit, and 
the pleader should certainly have carried the day. 
Only... he did not. The ‘lax Commission knocked 
£500 off the expenses at a stroke, and Madame Bern- 
hardt, having that same night to play at Bucharest 
and Constantinople, lodged the £40 she was asked to 
pay for her ‘ trade licence, and departed swiftly as she 
came. 

From all which it would appear, as we have said, 
that, after all, the best of all trades for the New 
Woman is that of the Woman of Genius. She is quick 
to take a hint—her adaptability, in fact, is conspicuous 
as ever. And to cost £1000 to convey from Paris to 
Buda-Pesth, from Glasgow to Belfast, from London to 
Chicago, what woman but would give her ears 
to know herself thus worthy! ‘To be reducible 
to such terms of £ s.d. It seems a small matter, 
no doubt; but think what millions of American drinks 
she would have to dispense in a fashionable West 
Ind street to live up to that; and you will see that 
her great-grandmother, who was content to be either 
original-missionary (so to speak) or Woman of Genius, 
was the luckier after all. 
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SOME PARALLEL CASES 


F Nansen COLOMB has lately given some general 

reasons here why it would argue insanity in us to 
let Ireland fall into hands we might not be able to 
control. Let us look at a few of the cases such as might 
arise, guiding ourselves in each instance by the light of 
what has happened. 

It might come to pass that Mr. Gladstone’s allies— 
when they talked about ‘inextinguishable hate of the 
Saxon,’ in days before he gave them a practical reason for 
changing their note (for the time)—were really telling 
the truth. Then (says the Shan-van-Voght) there might 
be a French fleet in Bantry Bay, in co-operation with a 
Patriot Government actually in arms against the inex- 
tinguishably hated one. That was the state of things 
in 1689, when Chateau-Renaud lay at anchor there with 
eight and twenty sail, and fought his battle with Admiral 
Herbert. We may hope we shall have no more Admiral 
Herberts, the first of the pedants who worshipped ‘the 
line’; but we may not forget that, however good our 
leadership might be, it would be disastrous if our enemy 
were sure of a safe anchorage on the south coast of 
Ireland: a peril which might well be ours under a Patriot 
Government. The Patriot Government might be not in 
open hostility, but only intriguing to help a lot of 
braver men than its own; none the less should we 
have a hostile expedition bringing ‘the plant of an 
armed rebellion’ into Bantry Bay. That happened in 
1797, when Hoche’s ships sailed into the Bay, because 
Admiral Colpoys could not lie close enough to Ushant 
in the easterly winds, and so allowed the Frenchmen 
to slip out by the Passage du Raz. The storms 
and his own bad seamanship baulked the invader 
that time; but would it be wise to trust for our 
protection to storms and an enemy’s bad seamanship 
alone? Humbert succeeded a little later where Hoche 
had failed. He landed a small force, which it took us an 
immense amount of trouble to subdue. With a Patriot 
Government animated—(lies having served the turn with 
Mr, Gladstone)—by inextinguishable hatred to the Saxon, 
another Humbert might have better luck. The first one 
had to trust to a rabble of intending rebels, and was 
opposed by the priests as the representative of an atheistical, 
revolutionary Republic. The next might find an Adminis- 
tration ready to take art and part with him against Her 
Majesty's troops. 

But it might happen that our fleet was too strong, and 
too well handled to allow an enemy’s ships to reach the 
Irish coast. Remains the danger, on which Admiral 
Colomb insisted, that his cruisers might find aid and 
refuge in Irish roads or harbours. Let us suppose 
that there was another ‘ gallant Thurot’ at sea, and in 
Ireland a Patriot Government inspired by the very national 
feeling whereof the Nationalist members were wont to 
boast ere Mr. Gladstone’s conversion gave them an 
obvious motive to dissemble its intrepidity and strength. 
We have somewhat forgotten Thurot, ex-smuggler, parcel 
spy, and privateer, who was finally snuffed out by Captain 
Elliot of the Zolus. He was not altogether a bad fellow, 
though it is clear that he was a scamp. He fought well 
enough for his own side, which was respectable in him, 
and he had a pretty notion of irregular sea-fighting. 
Letting drop his previous history, which does not concern 
us, we may begin with his escape from Dunkirk in October 
1759. A storm had blown Commodore Boys’s blockading 
squadron off the coast, and Thurot, getting out with five 
ships, made his way round by Norway to the north of 
Ireland. He took a long time to get there, for his 
officers’ seamanship was none of the best, whatever 
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his own may have been, and it was not till the beginning 
of 1760 that he reached the Irish coast. Here 
he lost two of his five ships by stress of weather. 
The other three, being in poor spirits, were keen to go 
back: but Thurot held on, and was strong enough 
tu overcrow the men of Islay, of whom he got some 
black cattle—paying honestly for it, to do him justice. 
There, too, he learned, from a copy of the Scots Magazine, 
how Hawke had utterly smashed the great French fleet 
at Quiberon; and thence he sailed to Belfast Lough. 
He sacked the town of Carrickfergus, despite the plucky 
resistance of a handful of English soldiers, who, charac- 
teristically enough, had been left without a sufficiency of 
cartridges; and he took and plundered divers vessels, 
transferring their cargoes to his own, ‘and carrying off 
the mayor and certain other gentlemen as_ hostages. 
But at this point his career was closed by the un- 
timely intervention of Captain Elliot of the olus, 
Captain Clements of the Pallas, and Captain Logie of the 
Brillant. They three came down on Thurot’s three, and 
took every man his bird. Thurot’s own ship, the Marshal 
Belleisle, was stoutly fought, and Thurot himself was 
killed. This happened on the 26th of February, 1760, It 
was the Frenchman’s ill luck that the Zo/us and her 
consorts were handy; but with a real Patriot Govern- 
ment on foot in Ireland, that need be the lot of no future 
imitator of Thurot. Let him come, indeed, and he would 
find an abundance of anchorages on the coast (say) of 
Donegal, where he would get information, if he picked up 
nothing else, in the teeth of the few and feeble posts of 
an alien Coastguard or the remote, unfriended Custom 
House officer of the Oppressor. 

But there is no need to wait upon the gods to know 
that another Thurot would find a Home-Ruled Ireland an 
extremely useful institution. In the war of the American 
Rebellion, when a state of things existed in Ireland not 
at all unlike that which Home Rule would certainly 
tend to create, our enemies had plenty of Irish help. It 
was not only in the shape of men. Throughout the century 
the Irish Brigade in the French service was regularly 
recruited in Ireland, and so were the Spanish regiments 
called the Royal Hibernian: this was little, and our 
Government winked at it. But during the American War 
the discontented Protestants of the North were active 
among the Yankee privateers. Paul Jones had Irishmen 
with him when he came on the Irish coast. His native 
Scotland received the greater part of his attentions and, 
moreover, he was under the necessity of reaching a 
French port: so his stay was not important in his 
cruise. But there was enough of it to show what mischief 
such a man could have done with a little (even underhand) 
assistance. Fortunately, in all the cases we have quoted 
except Chiteau-Renaud’s, the Government of Ireland was 
in the hands of the Protestants of the English garrison. 
In 1779 they, having grievances of their own (very genuine 
grievances, too), took up arms (for that is what the Volun- 
teer Movement really meant) to put pressure on the 
English Government. But, their object attained, they 
had no motive to help the public enemy. Their own Govern- 
ment was ineflicient in administration, and what energies it 
had were largely devoted to fighting the Irish of the 
Roman Catholic and Celtic stocks, A Home Rule Govern- 
ment would be inefficient enough, and it takes the folly 
(real or feigned) of a Birrell to believe that it would be loyal. 
Under the old dispensation English officers might have to 
count with the secret hostility of the mass of the people, 
but they knew that the Protestants would be with them, 
and they had not to fear that the enemy was being 
helped from Dublin. If Mr, Gladstone have his way, 
Her Majesty’s naval and military officers in and about 
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Ireland will have no such security. The Protestants, 
even if they have any loyalty left to the State which cast 
them off, will be utterly helpless. As for the Government 
in Dublin—well, we know the persons of whom it would 
be composed, and no more need be said of it. The 
people would see a ratural ally against the Custom 
House in any hostile cruiser which dropped into their 
anchorages. At the best we could expect no help and 
much disguised hostility. At the worst Home Rule 
would bring us back to the state of things in 1089, when 
Chateau-Renaud lay anchored in Bantry Bay, and king 
James, supported by his famous Parliament of Macs 
aud O’s, was trying to crush the men of London- 
derry. These are the risks which Mr, Gladstone, aided 
by the allies of the Clan-na-Gael and all the Birrells in 
the country, is engaged in persuading this nation to 
take in hand. 

The consolation is that it is an old danger, and has 
been overcome before. Listen to the author of the Libel 
of Engtish Policie who wrote somewhere in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, when things were at their blackest 
and worst. He wrote to enforce on his countrymen the 
necessity of keeping the sea; and among many other 
interesting facts he noted that the Irish 

Have havens great and goodly baye- 

Sure wyde, and deepe, of good assayes 

At Waterford, and costes; many one. 

And, as men sayne in England, be there none 

Better havens ships in to ride, 

No more sure for enemies to abide. 

* * ’ * 

But I have pity in good faith of this thing 

That I shall say with avisement 

I am aferde that Ireland will be spent, 

It must awery, it wol be lost from us. 
Here follow certain verbose and pietose lines of 
lamentation 


Of fertile Ireland, wich might not be forbvorne 
But if England were nizh as good as gone. 


With some verbose but withal rational calculating of the 
consequences, leading up to this sound judgment : 


It needeth no more this matter to expose 
Which, if it bee lost, as Christ Jesu forbed, 


For aliance of Scotland and of Spaine 
And other moe as the pety Bretaine ; 
And so have enemies environ round about. 


Our poet’s sense was better than his verse. But what 
a comment on ‘ progress’ and the March of Intellect that 
we should be fighting in 1893 the danger which was 
fought by this author circa 1440, and with identical 
arguments ! 


NEW OR OLD? 
‘ o- New English Art Club, as if to justify its designa- 


tion, has provided three canvases by Claude Monet 
as the sensation of its latest exhibition. The self-denial 
of the Hanging Committee could scarce be more glaringly 
demonstrated. What becomes of the furtive pupil when 
the master scintillates hard by? Indeed, the most en- 
grossing questions raised by the Dudley Gallery are the 
style and intention of Claude Monet ; and if, instead of 
considering the progress of New English Art, we fall to 
discussing the talent of a French Impressionist, that is 
the Club’s fault—the Club’s, and not ours. 

Claude Monet's art is the very anarchy of painting. It 
tramples upon the traditions of all the schools. To 
pretend that it is beautiful is to outrage wsthetics, to deny 
its amazing cleverness were the most patent folly. At 
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least, it is animated by a higher intention than that desire 
to delude the Midlands which inspires the Royal Academy. 
The painter has the most intimate consciousness of the 
effect he would produce, and he produces it by a method 
as personal as it is calculated. Approach that ingenious 
Study of a Haystack and you see nothing but blobs of 
discordant and unpleasant colour —slabs of pink suggest- 
ing cheap confectionary, lumps of brown sluiced at the 
canvas as it were in pure wantonness. But get far enough 
away, and the vice of colour is purged, the coarse and 
ugly handling disappears. There is revealed a haystack 
wrapt in the haze of evening. The planes are indicated 
with astonishing precision. It is evident tbat every 
touch of paint holds its place inevitably upon the 
canvas. What seemed a hideous puzzle turns out a not 
inelegant presentation of a completely commonplace fact. 
The result is achieved by a sort of legerdemain: and if the 
human eye were differently focussed, if the conditions of 
life were such that an impassable barrier were set at a 
distance of thirty feet before every picture, much might 
be said in favour of M. Monet’s methods. But before you 
arrive at the deliberate effect, you must distress yourself 
with the contemplation of ugliness, and when you have 
suited your eye to the distance a feeling of wonder at 
the man’s ingenuity quarrels with your pleasure. Now, 
science is not art, nor is ingenuity necessarily beautiful ; 
and Monet claims the world’s attention on a false issue. 
The language of spots is expressive and characteristic ; it 
is none the less harsh and grating, and though on another 
man’s lips it may seem chastened and subdued, on 
Monet’s it has—there is no doubt—a most forbidding 
twang. If it were possible for a far-off multitude of 
cracked kettles in the hands of an excited mob to give 
forth sweet music, you might frame a parallel between 
sight and sound. But, given the transformation, there 
would be a point at which the clangour obscured the 
music, and a sensitive ear would scarce run the risk of 
too close an approach. However, M. Monet is an 
inventor, and there is no reason why his invention should 
not be turned to some artistic purpose by one more 
delicately endowed, ‘That unpleasantness of aspect is not 
essential is shown by his Pont de Vervit, Creuse, which 
not only displays marvellous observation and a miraculous 
trick of translating the facts of nature into a kind of weird 
shorthand, but also is not without a certain beauty of 
colour. The worst is that Monet's followers have carried 
his method still further than himself in the direction of 
science and away from art : and perhaps the old traditions 
are yet good enough for the world. 

M. Monet’s art is new but not English. Tor the rest, 
the exhibition is mainly English and not obviously new. 
Mr. Furse’s two portraits, the most conspicuous works in 
the gallery, are conceived in the grand style and might 
have been painted had Monet and the heretics never 
troubled the world. The portrait of R. Allinson John- 
son, M.F.H., is ambitious in seale and effect; the handling 
is vigorous and spirited, background and sky are interest- 
ing in their frank conventionality. Mr. Sickert’s 
Mr. Bradlaugh has a breadth and a solidity which his 
epigrams in paint do not always possess. To be done, 
Mr. Steer’s Portrait is simple in pose and charming in 
colour, while, whatever be thought of the sky in his 
Yachi-Race, the boats and sea are full of life and move- 
ment. What Mr. Holloway is doing in the society of these 
Ishmaelites we know not, but his two canvases are as 
fresh and vivid as anything in the gallery, and their 
sentiment takes you back a quarter of a century. Then 
there are two excellent drawings by Mr. Pennell, full of 
character and observation; a study of Joseph Jefferson, 
by Mr. Sargent, fascinates and yet repels by its energy 
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of expression; Mr. Brabazon’s water-colours and Mr. 
Tomson’s studies of cats contribute to the interest of a 
sound exhibition. But why New English Art? After all, 
the old fashion is best. And art that is English and new 
runs the risk of not being art at all. 


A DEFENCE OF COMMONPLACE 


en youth will protest at sight. Has an idiot 

virtues? Surely at best he is but tolerable? 
Intelligence and culture are environed, harassed, and 
overwhelmed by Commonplace. Every book that is 
truly popular, every successful play, must have _ its 
sufficiency; the stuff must be worn and old or the 
public will not assimilate. The appointed time is upon 
us: Dulness—‘laborious, heavy, busy, bold, and blind’ 
—hath sway. It is a new era, and people call it, 
rightly enough, the triumph of Democracy. Pope did 
not tell by what means the mighty goddess would 
regain her empire ; he but foresaw her triumph. But he 
symbolised an awful truth in making his hero build the 
fated altar on a ‘folio Commonplace.’ Britons are probably 
not much more stupid than they were two centuries ago, 
but a new Dunciad would fill a library. In those days 
men with nothing new or pertinent to say mostly held their 
tongues. They were familiar with the revelation, ‘ Vwmerus 
stultorum est infinitus, but they had not learned to take 
the hint. Then, fools being yet a little timid, you might 
name the most offensive Goodman Dulls. They did not 
understand that the platitudinarian is sure of a sympathetic 
hearing because he voices the views of the majority ; and 
a majority of forty millions at a penny a head can grant 
not only a year or two's immortal fame but also wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice. The knowledge of this 
has spread and spread, until each hard-working dunce 
is aware that he need but write a book or found a paper 
which shall be ‘folio Commonplace’ in handy formto 
look for fame and fortune and a seat among the legislators 
of an intelligent nation. 

Some think that the new era dawned with Proverbial 
Philosophy : when the floodgates of Commonplace were 
Hung wide; and any one was free to set sail for the 
Happy Isles; and every one not laden with ideas, or 
learning or any of the advantages thitherto deemed 
necessary in an ‘author,’ might confidently hope to make 
his port. Till then, the prattling shop-boy and the earnest 
maiden, ambitious tradesman and feeble goody-goody had 
but dreamed of renown; but they felt that they could 
write ‘like that’—and it was revealed to them that 
just such writing as ‘that’ brought wealth and fame. So 
they mustered in their thousands, and went up to the 
Promised Land to possess it ; and now it is all their own. 
Like the Scilly Islanders of old, Thought and Culture 
and Originality, those hapless Gentiles, neglected and 
commonly scorned by the proud favourites of the 
multitude, eke out a precarious livelihood by taking 
in each other’s washing. Of the said multitude the Stage 
is perhaps the most favoured settlement. Forth of that 
hold the rightful owners, whose strongest fortress it was, 
have been utterly expelled. So completely accomplished 
is the triumph of Commonplace that Nonsense— Nonsense 
herself !—has been made welcome there. And, sooth to 
say, if the ‘ fair idiot’ had the Stage to herself she might 
queen it unprotested of the wise : for the County Council 
has not made playgoing compulsory, and the Lyceum 
itself is but the shrine of a Peculiar Folk. But all the 
dread prediction is in course of fulfilment. Go, ‘ Make 
one Dunciad of the Land,’ cried the goddess ; and through 
such blessed agencies as Extension Lectures, Board Schools, 
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a cheap, enlightened Press, and Universal Education— 
Democracy is thronging to obey her behest. 

Thus the New Dulness, rebellious by instinct, pumped 
full of ‘ideas, impatient of musty thoughts and threadbare 
facts, craving novelty for its own sake. ‘ All the old argu- 
ments!’ sighed an ardent advocate of Separation t’other day, 
being confronted with an irresistible array of reasons why 
a certain aged politician should not have his will of a 
certain old and venerable yet not quite impotent Empire. 
As if essentials could be anything but old! Dulness 
does not read the Vicar of Wakefield now. But in the 
twentieth chapter it might learn how a certain Goldsmith 
‘resolved to write a book which should be wholly new,’ 
and what came of his resolve. Commonplace and Dulness 
rule the world as they never did yet, and their sovranty 
grows more tyrannic every day. Why, some weeks since, 
a review, which would have us believe it is nothing if not 
thoughtful and bold, declared in all earnestness that ‘it 
would never do’ to publish the news of a murder without 
prefixing some adjective of abhorrence—as ‘horrid’, 
‘shocking, ‘dreadful.’ The fetish was never adored thus 
zealously, even ina pulpit. But a little quiet worship in 
passing is a solace. It is really hard work to keep the 
Monster in the ‘ new’ thoughts and the ‘ new’ illustrations 
it demands. 
ago that to keep his place a leader of the people must 
speak not less than two hours on a set occasion. How 
shall that be done and Commonplace eschewed ? What 
living statesman so reckless as to essay the feat? 
Chatham might confess with an easy mind that when he 
rose to speak ‘everything would come out.’ His state- 
ments and admissions were not reported verbatim, to be 
studied at half a million breakfast tables next day. He 
‘corrected’ even the summary which was preserved. 
And the orators of old were doubtless more brilliant than 
the ‘latest seed’ of their descent: they had not to talk 
so much nor to be so careful of the said son of Dulness. 
It is the same with writers. George Borrow tells how 
a feeling of despair possessed him when he first read a 
leader in The Times. How could he hope to acquire that 
vigour in argument, that noble and convincing lucidity ? 
But Mr. Patulengro’s teaching came back to him. He 
took up that leader again; and he analysed that leader ; 
when with the delight of relief he found the rhetoric 
to be laced with commonplace all through. He learned 
to take advantage of this same convenience afterwards. 
So they all must, and so they all do: if only to get their 
writings read. The mighty Public will have at least as 
much commonplace of them as conscience and outraged 
genius will permit them to yield. That review was very 
worldly-wise, howbeit taste and judgment guided it to 
the path of prudence. For no professional man—be he 
parson or doctor, novelist or playwright, painter or 
parliamenteer, or lion-comique—can afford to dispense with 
Commonplace; that is, if he would succeed. For man 
must live—fools and wise and all; and Commonplace is 
the universal staff of life. 


SPRING FANCIES 


fFXHE return of the modistes from Paris a week hence 

will bring certainty into the domain of dress, as 
touching the development and advance of the Skirt, with 
new ideas in the Bodice line of business. Meantime, not 
a few charming things have been signed, sealed, and 
delivered. Here is one with an air of actuality, which is 
fairly representative of present and future styles. The 
material is linden-green crépon, flecked with small black 
dots: the crinkling all the more effective for being on a 
big scale. The full skirt, well yet not extravagantly 
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stiffened, is festooned with several rows of the basal fabric 
edged with pleatings of fine black lace. The bodice, 
with its box-pleated drapery of green crépon and black- 
lace insertions, its collar and waistband finished with soft 
black satin, is most engaging. A dress to play the part 
of that traditional ‘black gown without which no ward- 
robe is complete’ is, strictly speaking, not black at all, but 
shows a delicious undercurrent of colour. It consists of a 
very fine black silk crépon draped over a skirt of changing 
silk which, being indescribably soft in tone, imparts a 
subdued but rich and lustrous effect to the sombre overwear. 
The bodice, which is black, has a sort of vest with revers of 
a lace reflecting the evanescence of the skirt proper, 
These revers impinge upon a frill of black crépon, and the 
waistband and collar partake of the same hue. The skirt, 
of the newest cut,.is trimmed half-way up with a narrow 
vandyked ruche.. Something else, also essentially spring- 
like in effect, consists of a well cut blouse-bodice—fitting 
as only the season’s blouses do—in a silk of the faintest 
buttercup yellow with a sash of pale turkis blue and a 
pelerine of white Russian guipure, blue-lined and fastened 
on each shoulder with a round full blue rosette. The 
skirt which doubles itself with much subtlety and a certain 
novel suggestion of old style, is trimmed with two pleated 
flounces of the yellow silk. A gown in some white 
woollen stuff or other, exceeding taking though perhaps 
a thought theatrical, is brocaded with a conventional 
design of green and gold daisies: the bodice being 
trimmed with white guipure and bretelles of jewelled 
embroidery. To be in the running it is not at all 
necessary to carry any one idea too far, and no really well 
dressed woman but keeps her shoulders reasonably 
natural. The others seem to think that the abuse of lace 
and velvet and satin cannot be overdone; and the results 
are hideous to behold. Those fashions that Jend them. 
selves to cheap and stupid imitation are born but to die; 
for the admirable was never yet achieved by stretching any 
invention to its utmost. It isonly the indescribable that 
tells, and that, in all the arts, is produced by selection— 
by exaggeration never. 

The New Millinery is not without its enticements. It 
is divers and all-inclusive, and they must be ill to please 
who cannot find their ideal in the vast array of hats—or 
compact or spreading, turned up, turned down, turned 
round—of bonnets narrow or wide, and of every conceivable 
colour and form. In the way of garniture, everything 
and anything seems permissible—fruit, flowers, feathers, 
lace: but especially huge mock jewels: pearls, emeralds, 
garnets, and the like. Nothing that may make for effect 
is taboo. True, the fashions are no bad reflection of the 
chaotic and fly-away lives of such people as are always 
reaching after some new thing ; and not to every one is it 
given to attain the highest plane indress. Still, it must be 
allowed that a great deal of oppertunity is given them 
that would. The blouses and bodices made entirely of 
silk accordion pleats, or of serpentine gauze, are most 
becoming to slim figures, but for any show of success they 
must be built on an absolutely tight-fitting lining. The 
long, loose sleeves look best when they are gathered to 
the wrist and throat in a jewelled band. It is still too 
early to say much about cottons and muslins, but there 
are plenty of captivating things, or in the piece or made- 
up in a hundred novel and pretty guises. Big checks and 
tartans have never taken here: to begin to look decent 
they must be so perfectly well fitted that few women dare 
attempt them. A new and pleasing accompaniment to 
the tailor-made gown is a certain galon, whose basis is 
Russian tan-leather, scroll-patterned in gold thread, which 
has a wonderful effect as trimming round the skirt, and at 
the throat, the sleeves, and the lappels of perfectly plain 
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dresses. Whip-cords and Amazon silks will be much 
used in the coming season. And for the moment that, 
we fear, is all. 


SUPINA MANUS 


LT a careless lounge through the Horatian Gallery—by 

fleeing Nymph and chasing Faun, by sea-sick Roman 
braving the great deep in a coaster and revellers rose- 
crowned in gardens under moons of Italy—no canvas stays 
you longer than that of little Phidyle, supplicating her 
small gods with hands uplifted under the nascent Luna. 
Simple were the rites demanded: ‘calo supinas si tuleris 
manus ;° So shall the impressionable gods smile acceptance. 
Thus the poet fixed her in eternal song, and 


Struggling hands and suppliant knees 
Get no goodlier gift than these. 


Your rosemary and myrtle, rustic Phidyle, won access 
denied to braver holocausts: for the sake of your pretty 
pink palms uplift against the blue! But even attitudes 
decline and fall. Corruptio optimi pessima ; as seen in that 
other Gallery, where Scotland Yard sets out her counter- 
feit presentments of certain national masters, old and young. 
For she is not content with the sole ingenuous countenance; 
she must have the hands as well, and, accordingly, she 
gets them, recorded of photography, meekly crossed 
on the breast, even as the Primitives preferred them ; 
but occasionally ‘supine, as Phidyle’s: as if their 
owners put up an eternal protest against the 
traditional intelligence of British juries! And the concen- 
trated cunning, malice, and cruelty that proclaim 
themselves from those crooked and spatulated fingers 
make one admire and wonder what revelations would 
ensue if—the hands reversed—the significance of every 
loop and whorl on the palms were interpreted according 
to the latest theoric of science. 

Is it unreasonable to conjecture that Scotland Yard 
took a hint in this matter from the learned Ivan 
Lermolieff ? that Sherlock Holmes (or so he deemed him- 
self) among pictures, who was able (or so his admirers 
assert) to pick you out a rogue in the best of 
company, and hale him forth by the condemning hand, or 
toe, or tip of his left elbow? However this be, it is 
well that science should keep pace with crime; also that 
it should be on the right side—which is not at all a 
necessary consequence. For instance, in this very diffi- 
culty, are there not now in every street fair lady-manicures 
ready and willing to manipulate Bill Sykes’s ‘dukes’ 
till they rival a duchess’s own? Society gains, perhaps ; 
but an attitude is damned, and some _prison-taint is 
blown across that child-altar under old Roman skies. 
More: the pleasant pose is called to suffer further 
degradation, and to replace a practice that from its in- 
consequentialism was always pleasing. Frankly, the act 
of kissing—whatever the thing kissed —seems out of place 
in a Court of Law. That it may lead thereto (and very 
often does) is a matter of sad knowledge: but the stern 
usher’s ‘ Kiss the Book!’ had ever a special charm in 
linking one with the happy illogical past. In days of old, 
A (let us suppose) called Ba liar. ‘ Prove it!’ said B, as 
bold as you please. Whereupon A, instead of bringing 
his witnesses, human or documentary, before the bar of 
justice, produced the bar itself. “Tis of red-hot iron ; 
and if A contrive to carry it twenty yards with a serene 
and cheerful countenance, then B has his spurs hacked 
off, his shield reversed, and his estate, real and personal, 
forfeited to C—the happy fertium quid who always scored in 
these transactions, On the other hand, if A let fall the bar 
with language unfit for print (as the reports of the period 
put it), thenceforward his Queen of Beauty fared forth o’ 
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Sundays with some other youngling—probably the astute 
and enviable C. Now we, as hereditary descendants of 
A and B aforesaid, have a certain inherited right to the 
performance of some antic in the name of eternal 
truth: though doubtless one less filthy and as ancient 
might be used with equal advantage. But this our just 
claim is no longer to be recognised. The goddesses 
Science and Hygiene—prim sisters, short of hair .and 
tailor-made as to their skirts, who lift no superstitious 
hands before altars, but would have packed poor little 
Phidyle off to bed, with haply a mustard-plaster on her 
chest—demand the sacrifice. So the testifying portion of 
humanity, being safe from that there blooming bacillus, 
will henceforth preface its pleasing perjuries by the 
gesture that poor little Phidyle aforesaid shares with the 
gentleman whose present lot it is to wheel a barrow up an 
arrow—a broad arrow—sown plank. 

Meanwhile, no one finds a word to say on behalf of the 
protoplasm of Truth ; who finds, indeed, these innovations 
make little practical difference to her. So long as a 
witness believed that a certain formula served for signal 
to some divinity to smite him, swiftly and certainly, if he 
lied, these performances had a certain significance. Now 
that he has long ceased to believe in anything of the sort, 
having pinned what faith he has to the bacillus—a faith 
which shall verily save him at the last hour—it would 
appear to matter little if he kisses a grimy book, or raises a 
dirty hand, or stands on a villainous head, in solemn obtes- 
tation. What the baser sort of witness, now grown a regular 
and crying evil, really fears—in addition to his bacillus—is 
the sharp sentence for perjury. It is all-too infrequent, but, 
judiciously exhibited, it might cleanse our Courts of germs 
even more impalpable than those bacilli that haunt the 
covers of the Testament, but equally undesirable with 
these. But as for the honest witness—immunis oram si 
leligit manus: he knows how to speak truth before God 
and man without any preliminary of senseless obsecration. 


MY LORD JUDAS 


I OOM for a rogue! It should be accorded readily, for 

rogues are mostly an interesting folk, and this one’s 
roguery was naturally daring and persistent and perfected 
by art withal, And yet, to be frank, there is that in the 
story of the second Lord Sunderland from which one turns 
repelled and sickened. For, making a conventional dis- 
tinction between common honesty and traditional honour, 
one may aftirm of the amiably disposed that, while offences 
against the former may amuse them, they cannot away 
with a violation of the latter code. You would, for 
example, consent to listen to the experiences of a capable 
rascal sentenced for forgery, or at least, to read them; 
but would not your interest in human nature need great 
strength to repress the protest of your instinct, were you 
required to study a Denzil Somers, let us say, who took a 
pension from Sir Austin and ill-treated Lady Feverel ? 
Their natural history is unpleasant, but sometimes whole- 
some to set forth. 

As thus: if we believe certain evidence against him, 
my Lord Sunderland’s failings were lying, ingratitude, and 
treachery, But this evidence has been treated very dis- 
creetly, lest it cast a shadow on the glories of the Revolu- 
tion; for without a treacherous Minister (our subject) at 
Whitehall and a treacherous Minister (his uncle, Henry 
Sidney) at the Hague the path of the knot of intriguers 
who upset the second James had been thorny, possibly 
even to despair, And so it is related by Lodge that when 
Addison suggested to Edmund Smith a history of the 
Revolution, the complacent essayist and Whig secretary 
was vastly disturbed by the question: ‘What shall I do 
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with the character of Lord Sunderland?’ It disposed of 
the scheme, for only one answer was given by facts known 
to all the world. Nobody could deny that Sunderland, 
then professing Roman Catholicism, had been the chief 
abettor, probably the instigator of James in that treat- 
ment of the Church of England which was the lever used 
for his expulsion; that he was not dismissed from office 
until William had set sail; that he had taken refuge in 
Holland, of all places, from asserted fear of the new king ; 
and that, returning presently to England, he was only 
kept out of office by the disgust of popular opinion and 
jealousy of rivals. It seems likely enough that while 
James’s Minister, being in correspondence, through his 
uncle, with William, he had deliberately encouraged his 
master in a course that he knew would end in his 
ruin, James was, as has been shown, since Macaulay's 
day, an enlightened and intelligent man; but he was 
altogether unappreciative of the native Conservatism 
of his subjects, and one sees how his intellect and 
temperament were an easy prey to a subtle and 
experienced counsellor, who could read the signs of the 
times. But one only appreciates the full magnificence of 
Sunderland’s treachery, when one remembers that he 
had voted for James’s exclusion in 1680, had turned about 
and fawned, and had been taken into favour—with the 
Stuart incapacity for long resentment—had been honoured 
and caressed. Add then the fact that he had been 
throughout accepting a pension from Louis, and your 
completed picture of complex rascality will surely try 
your power of disgusted admiration. 

There are two excuses for relating facts by no means 
obscure or in need of great research. The stating of 
them, even though it be crambe repetita to you, is in sort 
a homage to truth, which has been little courted in this 
particular; and the junction of attraction by what is 
intellectual with repulsion by what is moral in the same 
acts may be possibly a curious sensation. As a rule 
with your admirable rascals, either their villainy has no 
obvious connection with that for which we admire them 
—the verses, for instance, of a wife-deserting poet—or 
else it is merely an offence against law and order, and so 
the admiration is easy ; here what you loathe is made 
more loathsome by that you admire. And though 
one would not call Sunderland a genius, yet he was so 
eminent an artist in rascality, his ingenuity was so bril- 
liant and ready, that yeu cannot choose but admire, and 
wish there had been in his case some element—some 
passion of desire or revenge—to make him less contemp- 
tible a man. If you accept the hostile version of Sunder- 
Jand’s conduct in the Monmouth rebellion, it is hard to 
enjoy the grand simplicity of his plan and the coolness 
of its execution without the intruding contempt for his 
vile treachery. Our morality will impertinently obscure 
artistic appreciation! It was so admirable, when Mon- 
mouth had implicated him, to assure him of pardon if he 
should not confess, and then, having destroyed his credit 
by making him contradict himself, to intercept his letter 
to the King and so get him despatched with all speed, 
But is it or is it not an affectation to maintain that its 
vileness does not destroy your pleasure ? 

A remark or two may be added to this miniature in 
words. That he is said by Evelyn to have impoverished 
himself by play is by comparison to his credit. He married 
a daughter of Digby, Earl of Bristol : but Mr. Pepys heard 
of an odd incident of the courtship. ‘The wedding- 
clothes were made, and portion and everything agreed on 
and ready ; and the other day he goes away nobody yet 
knows whither, sending her the next morning a release of 
his right or claim to her, and advice to his friends not to 
inquire into the reason of this doing, for he hath enough 
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of it; and that he gives them liberty to say and think 
what they will of hima, so they do not demand the reason 
of his leaving her, being resolved never to have her.’ 
But they were well matched, she being an ambitious 
woman and disliked of her husband’s mother, the gentle 
Sacharissa. Even so: this was the son of none other than 
Dorothy Sidney, the model of wifely constancy and the 
best inspiration of Waller, whose prophecies for her 
happiness were so cruelly falsified—all of them save that 
she would live long: which, poor woman, she might well 
have wished had not come true. It was ill for Sunderland 
that his simple-hearted and loyal father died at Newbury 
for his king so young; one can fancy Sacharissa was 
not the best regent for his disposition, that she made 
him too absolute a prince. He is said to have 
been quick at his books as a boy, and to have matured 
his aptitudes and accomplishments by a lengthened stay 
abroad. We know how he used them: to achieve 
all the honours that may be lavished on_ princes’ 
favourites, and to leave his memory so patently vile 
that the bare mention of his name shocked Mr. Addison. 
It is a comfort to reflect that he over-reached him- 
self, and that William could not altogether defy the 
opposition to his re-instatement. ‘ April 24 [1691]. 1 
visited the Earl and Countess of Sunderland, now come 
to kiss the king’s hand, after his return from Holland. 
This is a mystery..... 1 Dee. [1695]. I dined at 
Lord Sunderland’s, now the great favourite and under- 
hand politician, but not adventuring on any character, 
being obnoxious to the people for having twice 
changed his religion.” So he was left to add to the 
Althorp Library, already famous, and be employed 
worthily in his last days. To blame is unphilosuphical 
and to be catholic the necessary quality ; but here is one 
whose villainy somewhat jars on one’s sympathies, and for 
once you will not grudge a commonplace moralist his 
edification. 


THE HEART OF THE SPRING 


VERY old man, whose face was fleshless well-nigh 
as the foot of a bird, sat plunged in thought upon 
the rocky shore of the flat and hazel-covered isle which 
fills the widest part of Lough Gill. A russet-faced lad of 
twenty sat by his side, watching the swallows dipping for 
flies in the still water. The old man was dressed in 
threadbare blue velvet, and the lad wore the frieze cloak 
and blue cap of the Irish commonalty in the seventeenth 
century, and had about his neck a rosary of blue beads. 
Behind the two, and half hidden by trees, was a little 
monastery. It had been burned down a long while before 
by sacrilegious men of the Queen’s party, but had been 
roofed anew with rushes by the lad, that the old man 
might find shelter in his last days. He had not set his 
spade, however, into the garden about it, and the lilies and 
the roses of the monks had spread out until their confused 
luxuriancy met and mingled with the narrowing circle of 
the fern. Beyond the lilies and the roses the ferns were 
so deep that the child who walked among them would be 
hidden from sight, even though he stood upon his toes ; 
and beyond the fern rose many hazels and small oak 
trees. 

‘ Master,’ said the lad, ‘ this long fasting, and the labour 
too, perhaps, of calling o’ nights the beings who dwell in 
the waters and among the hazels and oak trees, and of 
watching to beckon them to you with your rod of peeled 
quicken wood, is too much for your strength. Rest from 
all this labour for a little, for your hand seemed more 
heavy upon my shoulder and your feet less steady under 
you to-day than I have known them. Men say that you 
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are older than the eagles, and yet you will not seek the 
rest that belongs to age.’ He spoke in an eager, impulsive 
way, as though his heart were in the words and thoughts 
of the moment; and the old man answered slowly and 
deliberately, as though his heart was in distant days and 
distant deeds. 

‘I will tell you why I have not been able to rest,’ he 
said. ‘It is right that you should know, for you have 
served ine faithfully these five years and more, and even 
with affection, taking away thereby a little of the doom 
of loneliness which ever falls upon the wise. Now, too, that 
the end of my labour and the triumph of my hopes is 
at hand, it is the more needful for you to have this 
knowledge.’ 

‘ Master, do not think that I would question you. It 
is for me to keep the fire alight, and the thatch close 
against the rain, and strong, lest the wind blow it among 
the trees ; and it is for me to take the heavy books from 
the shelves, and to lift from its corner the great gilded 
and painted roll that holds the names of all in the Ten 
Races of the Spirits, and to possess the while an incurious 
and reverent heart, for right well I know that God 
has made out of His abundance a separate wisdom for 
everything which lives, and that to do these things is my 
wisdom.’ 

‘You are afraid, Maurteen’ ; and his eyes shone with 
a moment of anger. 

‘Sometimes at night,’ said the lad, ‘when you are 
reading, with the rod of peeled quicken wood in your 
hand, I look out of the door and see, now a great grey 
man driving swine among the hazels, and now many little 
people in red caps who come out of the lake driving little 
white cows before them. I do not fear these little people 
so much as the grey man; for, when they come near the 
house, they milk the cows, and they drink the frothing 
milk, and begin to dance; and I know there is good in 
the heart that loves dancing; but I fear them for all 
that. And I fear the tall white-armed ladies who come 
out of the air, and move slowly hither and thither, crowning 
themselves with the roses or with the lilies, and shaking 
about their living hair, which moves—for so I have heard 
them tell each other—with the motion of their thoughts, 
now spreading out and now gathering close to their heads. 
They have mild, beautiful faces, but, Angus Mac Forbis, 
I fear all these beings—I fear the Ten Races of the 
Spirits, and I fear the art which draws them about us.’ 

‘Why, asked the other, ‘do you fear the ancient gods 
who made the spears of your father’s fathers to be stout in 
battle, and the little people who came at night from the 
depths of the lakes and sang among the crickets upon 
their hearths? And in our evil day they still watch over 
the loveliness of the earth! Willy-nilly I must tell 
you why I have fasted and laboured when others would 
sink into the sleep of age, for without your help once more 
I shall have fasted and laboured to no good end. When 
you have done me this last service, you may go and build 
your cottage and till your fields, and take some girl to 
wife, and forget the ancient gods. I have saved all the 
gold and silver pieces that were given to me by earls and 
knights and squires for keeping them from the evil eye 
and from the love-weaving enchantments of witches, and 
by earls’ and knights’ and squires’ ladies for saving the 
people of the Shee from making the udders of their 
cattle fall dry, and taking the butter from their 
churns. I have saved it all for the day when my work 
should be at an end, and now that the end is at hand you 
shall not lack for gold and silver pieces enough to make 
strong the rooftree of your cottage and to keep cellar 
and larder full, I have sought through all my life, 
Maurteen, to find the secret of life. 1 was not happy in 
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my youth, for I knew that it would pass; and I was not 
happy in my manhood, for I knew that age was 
coming ; and so I gave myself, in youth and manhood and 
age, to the search for the Great Secret. I longed for a 
life whose abundance would fill centuries, | scorned 
the life of fourscore winters. 1 would be—nay, | will be ! 
—like the Ancient Gods of the land. I read in my 
youth, in a Hebrew manuscript I found in a Spanish 
monastery, that there is a moment after the Sun has 
entered the Ram and before he has passed the Lion, 
which trembles with the Song of the Immortal Powers, 
and that whosoever finds this moment and listens to the 
Song shall become like the Immortal Powers themselves ; 
I came back to Ireland and asked the fairy men, and even 
the wisest of the cow-doctors, if they knew when this 
moment was ; but though all had heard the tradition, there 
were none could find the moment upon the hour-glass. 
So I gave myself to magic, and spent my life in fasting 
and in labour that I might bring the Gods and the Fairies 
to my side; and now at last one of the Fairies has told 
that the moment is at hand. One, who wore a red cap 
and whose lips were white with the froth of the new milk, 
whispered it into my ear. To-morrow, a little before the 
close of the first hour after dawn, I shall find the moment, 
and then I will go away to a southern land and _ build 
myselfa palace of white marble amid orange trees, and 
gather the brave and the beautiful about me, and enter 
into the eternal kingdom of my youth. But, that I may 
hear the whole Song, you must bring, said the little fellow 
with the froth of the new milk on his lips, great masses of 
green boughs and pile them about the door and the 
window of my room ; and you must put fresh green rushes 
upon the floor and cover the table and the rushes with 
the roses and the lilies of the monks. You must do this 
to-night, and in the morning at the end of the first hour 
after dawn, you must come and find me.’ 

‘Will you be quite young then ?’ said the lad. 

‘] will be as young then as you are, Maurteen; but 
now I am still old and tired, and you must help me to my 
chair and to my books.’ 

When the lad had left Angus Mac Forbis in his room, 
and lighted the lamp which, by some contrivance of the 
wizard’s, gave forth a sweet odour as of strange flowers, he 
went into the wood and began cutting green boughs from 
the hazels, great bundles of rushes from the western 
border of the isle, where the small rocks gave place to 
gently sloping sand and clay. It was night-fall before 
he had cut enough for his purpose, and well-nigh 
midnight before he had carried the last bundle to its 
place, and gone back for the roses and the lilies. It was 
one of those warm, beautiful nights when everything 
seems carved of precious stones. The woods of Slish 
away to the south looked as though cut out of green beryl, 
and the waters that mirrored them shone like pale opal. 
The roses he was gathering were like glowing rubies, and 
the lilies had the dull lustrousness of pearl. Everything 
had taken upon itself the look of something imperish- 
able, except a glow-worm, whose faint flame burnt on 
steadily among the shadows, moving slowly hither and 
thither, the only thing that seemed alive, the only 
thing that seemed perishable as mortal hope. He 
gathered a great armful of roses and lilies, and thrusting 
the glow-worms among their pearl and ruby, carried 
them into the room, where the old man sat in a half- 
slumber. He laid armful after armful upon the floor and 
above the table, and then, gently closing the door, threw 
himself upon his bed of rushes, to dream of a peaceful 
manhood with his chosen wife at his side, and the 
laughter of children in his ears. At dawn he rose, 
and went down to the edge of the lake, taking the hour- 
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glass with him, He put some bread and a flask of 
wine in the boat, that his master might not lack food at 
the outset of his journey, and then sat down to wait until 
the hour from dawn had gone by. Gradually the birds 
began to sing, and when the last grains of sand were 
falling all nature suddenly seemed to overflow with their 
music. It was the most beautiful and living moment of 
the year ; one could listen to the spring’s heart beating 
in it. He got up and went to find his master. The green 
boughs filled the door, and he had to make a way through 
them. When he entered the room he saw the sunlight 
falling in flickering circles on floor and walls and table, 
and found everything full of soft green shadows. But the 
old man sat clasping a mass of roses and lilies in his arms, 
and with his head sunk upon his breast. On the table, as 
for a journey, to the left of him, was a leathern wallet full 
of gold and silver pieces, and at his right hand was a long 
staff. The lad touched him and he did not move. He 
tried to lift the clasped hands, but they fell heavily. 
Angus Mac Forbis was dead. 

‘It were better for him, said the Jad, ‘to have told his 
beads and said his prayers like another, and not to have 
spent his days in seeking among the Immortal Powers 
what he could have found in his own deeds and days had 
he willed. Ah, yes, it were better to have said his prayers 
and kissed his beads!’ His eyes lit upon the threadbare 
blue velvet, and he saw it was covered with the pollen of 
the flowers, and while he was looking at it a thrush, who 
had alighted among the boughs that were piled against 
W. B. Years. 


the window, began to sing. 





NOCTURN 


the long, long street and the sweet 
Sense of the night, of the Spring! 
Lamps in a glittering string, 
Pointing a path for our feet. 


Pointing and beckoning— where ? 

Far out of thought, out of view, 

Deep through the dusk and the dew: 
What but seems possible there ? 


O the dark Spring night and the bright 
Glint of the lamps in the street ! 
Strange is their summons, and sweet, 
O my beloved, to-night ! 
GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 





REVIEWS 
RUSKIN SECUNDUS 
Man in Art. By P.G. HAMERTON. London: Macmillan. 


In size Mr. Hamerton’s book is comparable only to a 
Family Bible. To read it save at one’s desk in all seriousness 
is impossible, and as it is essentially desultory, inconclusive, 
and superfluous, the least earnest student would begrudge it 
more active accompaniments than a pipe and an arm-chair. 
To begin with, the title, Man zn Art, is impertinent and 
misleading. The author has not a word to say of art, and it is 
plain that he has neglected the proper study of mankind. More- 
over had the title any meaning, it would but imply a false defini- 
tion. To classify art according to ‘subject and conception,’ 
which Mr. Hamerton seems to believe are its ‘intellectual 
qualities, is the sport of childhood, and is entirely unbecoming 
one who for many years has written of painting with a pontiff’s 
air. As for the illustrations, Mr. Hamerton apologises for them 
at such length and with such a wealth of circumstance, as almost 
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persuadeth us to believe that accident alone, or opportunity, 
decided their selection. They bear not the smallest relation to 
the text, and might just as well have been called in to embellish 
an edition of Shakespeare or a treatise on the Musical Glasses. 
Some are familiar, others might well have been spared, and 
what the most of them are doing in this ‘sumptuous’ tome 
only Providence—and Mr. Hamerton—can tell. The purpose 
of the book is also wrapt in profound obscurity. A careful 
perusal has revealed neither method nor point of view. There 
are altogether some three hundred and fifty pages of fluff, 
which are intimately connected with neither art nor man, and 
which produce the effect of a week of sermons. There is no 
lack of autobiography, for Mr. Hamilton is as sedulously self- 
conscious as Mr. Theodore Watts. Thus we learn that he 
once held a conversation with Rossetti; we are told what he 
observed to Matthew Arnold, whose ‘favourite subject’ was 
‘culture ’—this no doubt the result of a prolonged and patient 
research ; his arrangements with publishers are detailed at 
length, and he would put off upon them the ‘ sumptuousness 
of his work, to himself a constant annoyance; once upon a 
time he offered a bottle of burgundy toa foreigner. But the 
other marvellous feats he did, are they not written at length 
upon his quarto page? Wherefore we may pass them by, and 
attempt to decipher some few of his conclusions. 

The titles of a few chapters taken at random will best reveal 
the inappositeness of this masterpiece. Here they are, and let 
who can bring them under the grand title, A/am 7m Art: ‘The 
Study of the Nude’ (whereon the author discourses with 
priestly unction), ‘ Beauty and Custom,’ ‘ Of the Quality called 
“ Holiness” in Art,’ ‘ The Effect of Unbelief upon Religious 
Art,’ ‘ Painting and Carving the Soul,’ and the rest. There was 
once a distinguished scholar who in the words of a friend ‘ was 
always doing something else.’ And that is what is the matter 
with Mr. Hamerton. Not only have his chapters no concern 
with the subject in hand, but he cannot for ten lines devote 
himself to one single matter he professes to discuss. He chose 
one of his illustrations because ‘he thought it desirable to have 
at least one representation of armour in the volume.” The 
choice is typical of his method. He elected to write of Man in 
Art because there were countless platitudes stored away in his 
note-books. For instance, it is most important to remind the 
world that ‘tenderness is more touching in our rough sex than 
it is in women.’ If Mr. Hamerton had not been an art critic 
we might never have known that ‘ gastronomy, like music and 
odours, has also unquestionably an effect on the imagination.’ 
Again, there is a most searching passage concerning Pro- 
testantism and idolatry, which we recommend to the attention 
of the Church Association. Our pontiff believes there is still a 
possibility that, if images are admitted into churches, a few of 
them may ‘assume, in popular belief, the quality of idols.’ 
This were indeed distressing, and no wonder that, ‘to prevent 
popular aberrations of this kind, Mr. Hamerton thinks ‘it may 
be reasonably argued that the total exclusion of figure sculpture 
from churches is not too great ‘a sacrifice. This is sound 
evangelicalism, but what on earth has it to do with Art or 
Man? And what demon of vanity tempted Mr. Hamerton first 
to give a tedious quotation from a novel of his own, and then 
to ‘recommend it as an excellent subject for a religious 
picture’? But we like him best when he blithers after the 
fashion of a dissenting minister concerning the Nude. He 
asserts that Manet’s Olympia was shut out from the Louvre 
merely on account of its indecency, which it was not, and 
further that it is indecent because ‘ Olympia is a real girl to 
be met with anywhere in Paris.’ And yet he confesses that 
her attitude is ‘extremely modest,’ and that her attendant, ‘if 
of a different colour, is of the same sex’! Could pruriency 
further go? 

It isan English habit, says Mr. Hamerton, to look to the 
fine arts for something beyond themselves, for some kind of 
‘instruction, or for a moral lesson.’ Mr. Hamerton is on the 
side of the English, and his notion of beauty in painting is the 
representation of what he deems beauty in life. Thus he 
praises Mr. Fildes, because Mr. Fildes ‘is one of those who 
has found his way most directly to the human heart.’ Here 
is his judgment of Diirer’s Archbishop of Maintz : ‘Truly a 
model for boys who want to get on in the world!’ Where 
is Mr. Ruskin now? And where the chaste prophet who 
provides Whitechapel with her catalogues ? But the best is not 
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yet. Ofa picture of Ghirlandajo’s he writes : ‘The picture 
interests us by the charm of affectionate expression. The persons 
must be a grandfather and little grandson. The old man 
loves sadly and tenderly, the child with all his young heart! 

Thus Mr. Hamerton, betraying an intimate knowledge of his 
victims, which an eternal contemplation of their images could 
not impart. Again, of Schalcken’s Woman Scouring a Pan he 
opines that ‘probably the industrious Dutch woman lived to scour 
many a pan after this one,’ as though a silhouette on a canvas had 
either a future or a past. A Gonzales Coques, in the National 
Gallery—the Zusf¢e, to wit—calls up this sad reflection : ‘ He 
eats no more oysters, and it is two hundred years since the 
vintage had any interest for him!’ Alas, poor glutton! As the 
human or literary aspect of a picture alone appeals to Mr. 
Hamerton it is not surprising that his few interludes of artistic 
criticism are merely ridiculous. The President is compared to 
Rubens for his energy of production, while Mr. Alma Tadema 
‘unspoiled by success works still in the spirit of a student, 
always simply endeavouring to do his best.’ Should he then 
simply endeavour to do his worst! ‘Turner was essentially an 
artist,’ he says in another place, ‘Canaletti never an artist at 
all, thus again joining hands with the Prophet of Coniston 
in unwarrantable depreciation. But it is idle to multiply 
examples, which are thick-strewn on every page of this 
‘sumptuous’ volume. Why it was written or what it means 
we have failed to discover. It is a big scrap-book, stuffed 
with superfluous pictures and contradictory snippets. Its 
sole quality is its sumptuousness, and that quality Mr. 
Hamerton deplores as sincerely as ourselves. 


FROEBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN 


Froebel and Education by Self-Activity. By H. COURTHOP! 
BOWEN, M.A. London: Heinemann. 
The Student's Froebel: Part I. Theory of Education, W.H. 

HERFORD. London: Isbister. 


One starry night Froebel and his friend Diesterweg drove 
from Inselsberg to Liebenstein ; and of course they fell upon 
metaphysics. ‘Ah !’said the Master (the enthusiastic Baroness 
von Marenholtz-Biilow preserves these scraps for your edifica- 
tion) : ‘the firmament leads us to recognise the connectedness 
of all that exists and leads us up to unity—God.’ Be this true 
or false, ‘platitude cr aphorism, its relevance to anything in 
particular is not apparent, and the inconsequence waxes ever 
plainer as you read, till even ‘the great Diesterweg’ (as Mr. 
Bowen calls him) gets a little muddled. ‘ That,’ he ventured 
to interpose at the end of a particularly long sentence, of the 
Master’s, ‘is what people call pantheism.’ But liberal shepherds 
give a grosser name, and it is all one. You may stick such 
phrases on the front of any system. They may adorn, but they 
cannot help; for in plain truth, they signify, and are worth, 
exactly nothing. 

In considering the Kindergarten we must throw Froebel’s 
metaphysics to the winds, and look at naught but his system of 
teaching little children, At a certain point he gets picturesque 
once more. He is walking with two admirers over the Stiger 
Pass. He gazes down on Blankenburg moodily; ‘Ah!’ he 
murmurs, ‘ if I could only think of a good name !’ All at once he 
stopped, ‘and his eyes grew wonderfully bright. Then he shouted 
to the mountain so that it echoed to the four winds, “ Eureka,” 
Kindergarten shall the institution be called.’ The invention 
was happy. Few are to be teinpted with ‘ Infant School’ ; but 
style it ‘ Children’s Garden’ and ow delightful itis! Froebel’s 
disciples might object to the parallel. A school for infants, 
the kindergarten is zof an infant school ; it is more pretentious, 
more ingenious, less useful. The Master noted that all children 
play. ‘The effort, he reflected, ‘has hitherto been a waste of 
energy. I shall ,teach them to play with a purpose, so that, 
whilst they are at it, they will really be learning facts of 
life, or language, or what not, for all the while their 
mental faculties are being trained and developed.’ A picture 
of a kindergarten is presented. The scene, an open-air 
space shaded with trees, is peopled with infants from three 
to six years old, ‘led by the kindergarten teacher, and 
moving in rhythmic measures round one of their little 
comrades who is going through an energetic course of 
gesticulations and movements, which the others imitate while 
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they sing” This posturing is in illustration of harvesting, 
birds building their nests, buying and selling and the rest. 
Elsewhere, children are making pretty patterns of their own 
inventions: ‘destined to be presents to father and mother, 
brothers, sisters and friends’ (O /fortunati nimium.’); or 
‘paper is being folded into all sorts of shapes representing 
tools of different kinds, boxes, boats and even flowers.’ Then 
there is a change, and all of them go a-gardening ; or they look 
after the live stock, ‘rabbits, goats, dogs, chickens, pigeons.’ 
(Why not the ass, the pig, the elephant?) Many results ‘are 
stored up in the glass cupboard in the play room’: these will 
adorn a Christmas tree for ‘ the poor children of the neighbour- 
hood.’ Last of all, ‘the little ones with their teachers form a 
circle and sing, with childish reverence, words expressing 
gratitude to God and desire to please Him and their parents,’ 
for ‘The Kindergarten always opens and closes this way.’ 
The fallacy of it all! The advantage of play to the 
child is its freedom; make it a vehicle for knowledge and 
it is irksome forthwith. School is a place of proper and 
reasonable restraint. The boy is compelled to learn. The 
process cannot be made pleasant to the average child. Nay, 
its very irksomeness is no small part of its use. At holiday 
time the natural reaction comes. There is football under Rugby 
rules—excellent training in that; there is punching some one’s 
head—not always under Queensberry rules—also excellent, as 
is the reverse process: but of such things we hear nothing in 
Froebel. That fact in human life which, ‘to give it a hard 
name,’ as Bacon would say, divines call original sin, is left out 
of his reckoning: with the mediocrity and stupidity of human 
nature. All pedagogues are not Pestalozzis and Froebels ; all 
boys are not as the infant Stuart Mill. A beneficent Provi- 
dence has not yet afflicted us thus grossly. 

Yet the Froebel system has succeeded now and then. One 
knows him but too well—that curled darling of the Kinder- 
garten. His big head, his feeble limbs, his leaden eyes, his 
pasty face, tell a woeful tale of premature forcing. With 
insufferable arrogance he obtrudes himself on his elders. His 
ways are unnatural; he despises his fellows and their healthy 
life ; and—O for an hour of Keate! Almost might you sigh 
for the rude simplicity of earlier days, when the pedagogue 
drove the Latin grammar inat one end by repeated applications 
to the other. But here, if ever, the truth lies between two 
extremes, and the educational mean is indeed golden. Yet 
none can deny that Froebel and his system have made a stir, 
have had no little effect in the educational world. If one 
must study the matter, these two books will serve the purpose 
excellently well. Mr. Bowen’s is better suited for general 
reading. Mr. Herford’s for those who desire inethodically to 
‘get up’ the details. 


MR. BROWN’S NEW BOOK 


Old John and other Poems. By T. E. BRowNn. London: 
Macmillan, 


The author of Betsy Lee and Bella Gorry and Captain Tom 
must expect his lyrics to be tested by the standard he has 
himself established ; and the uniformity of excellence to which 
he has accustomed us is foreign to this present collection— 
where ‘you shall heare as many herselike Ayres as Carols.’ 
In his other books Mr. Brown ‘kept invention in a noted weed, 
that every word did almost tell his name.’ Here the sole unity 
is that imparted by the vigorous and abounding temperament, 
the fervent and brilliant character of the writer and the man, 
Even when he imitates Browning or Wordsworth, Mr. Brown 
retains his individuality—and for that his book insists on being 
read from cover to cover; but the pitch of his work is all-too 
various. Here are lyrics not afew which are worthy the author 
of Fo’csle Yarns at his best : that is to say, as good work as 
may be expected from a poet who in his own walk (which is 
dramatic narrative) is a master. But on either side of them 
are verses whose matter is so poor that they requiredj far 
more potent handling than Mr. Brown has chosen to exert, 
And as if he were determined to make confusion doubly 
confused in his readers mind, Mr. Brown has scarcely con- 
descended to any sort of arrangement. It would be the 
easiest thing in the world to write two criticisms of this book, 
each grossly inaccurate, yet founded each upon a rightly 
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conceived impression. Here are numbers with verbal and 
rhythmical felicities of word and rhythm by the hundred which 
approve their maker an accomplished lyrist. But to deal with 
these alone were to ignore a by no means insignificant crop of 
failures. And to dwell upon these failures would be to stint the 
poet of the very great deal of praise that is his due. 

There are poems in O/d John, then, which we cannot but 
admire and verses whose manner and execution alike debar 
them from sympathetic treatment. Such a criticism almost 
requires a catalogue in its support: but every reader must 
make his own catalogue from a book which cannot be ignored 
by any lover of poetry. Curiously enough, Mr. Brown is not 
quite at his best in the studies of Manx character. We miss 
our old friend Tom Baynes: partly because Tom isa character 
of power and charm, partly because his narratives are— 
not better but—more taking than Mr. Brown’s dramatic 
compositions. Still, here are ‘ Jus’ the Shy’ and the excellent 
‘Conjugal Rights ’—fit pendant to the inimitable ‘ Peggy’s 
Wedding.’ ‘Going to Meet Him’ is capital in its way, and 
‘The Pazons’ is full of character rightly presented. With 
these is the ‘The Mater Dolorosa,’ which should be read 
beside ‘The Christenin’’ in a former volume. As in the one 
the father’s joy of offspring is drawn with a merely unrivalled 
breadth of comedy, so in the other the pangs of maternal 
bereavement, treated with the same breadth, leave an impres- 
sion (which might be described as the effect of comic details 
accumulated for a tragical purpose) that compels tears. Again, 
‘Old John,’ and still more ‘ Chalsea Killey,’ that admirable 
blend of pleasantry and pathos, show how absolutely at 
one the poet is with certain types of human character ; how 
keen and intimate and profound his appreciation of certain 
forms of human destiny. Turning to his lyrics, there are two 
songs of an ‘accurate loveliness, to borrow one of his own 
terms. 

So the wind came, 
Purpling the middle sea, 
Crisping the ripples of flame, 
Came unto me: 
Came with a rush to the shore, 
Came with a bound to the hill. ... 


Or you may take ‘ Ibant Obscure,’ where the words seem woven 
out of the mystery of twilight, echoes of the vague, perpetual 
rumour of the waves: or the ‘ Lily-Pool, which is a triumph 
of clean, clear vocalisation; or the delicate ‘Oxford Idyll,’ 
with one rhyme that is there for another word’s sake, 
however) ; or ‘ The Schooner,’ which (excepting the last stanza) 
is marvellous—marvellous for the beautiful effect of lumbering, 
ugly, commonplace words set in a right combination. Then 
‘The Peel Lifeboat,’ a rousing ballad, breathes a great sense of 
strength and strife; and ‘ Disguises’ is only spoiled by the 
tastelessness and impropriety of the concluding stanza, which 
doubtless embodies a truth, though it mars the effect of a 
most impressive fancy. Nor are these by any means all that 
we should like to linger by and praise. 

But the book is a large one: there are verses here which 
may well have served their turn in satisfying a mood of 
their author’s. We do not like them simply because they 
are not worthy of him, nor meet to find a place beside his best 
or his second-best work. And Mr. Brown has not been able 
to keep his muse from marauding expeditions into the pro- 
vince of theology or philosophy. Argumentative or reflective 
verse, even the best, cannot but be something of a weariness to 
the flesh, andin Mr. Brown’s, for all its cleverness of rhyme and 
its flashes of wit—to say nothing of such triumphs-in-little as 
‘ Indwelling ’—the touch is often tentative and inexpressive. 
Moreover, familiarity with a thesis seems to breed in him a 
contempt for form and dignity that amazes in the author of 
‘Ibant Obscure.’ There are two poems, side by side, which 
may explain better than any words what we mean. ‘Lime 
Street’ is an inconclusive sonnet about the spectacle of pros- 
titution—inconclusive, because it neither reveals the tragedy of 
a woman’s fall (except by a sequence of negatives) nor shows 
the tragedy as it affected, must have affected, some man. In 
‘Hotwells, though, the words breathe of passion vainly spent 
as the mistral breathes of the sun’s rays on the Sahara. The 
dramatic emotion behind them compels the words into a lyric 
that were flawless but for a single weak inversion. And so with 
all Mr. Brown’s work. If he attempt philosophy of any sort 
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his muse, though ever individual, is sometimes only intelligent 
and brisk withal: but when passion (be it personal, as in 
‘Secuturus,’ or dramatic, as in ‘Triton Esuriens’) tires heart 
and brain in him, then is he one of the three or four poets we 
have left us. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Mr. Stevenson’s new book, 7he Beach of Falesa (London : 
Cassell), is very good reading: but it is not much like Mr. 
Stevenson. The Fastidious Brisk of old time has for the 
present disappeared, and in his room we have a writer 
seeming rough and ready and rather curious of his narrative 
—-which is always excellent—than of mere elegance of diction, 
to say nothing of that foppishness of phrase which Mr. 
Stevenson was wont to delight in with the pleasing pride 
we know. In the second of the three stories of which 
the book— (which, by the way, is indescribably cheap to look 
at)—is compacted there are touches of style that recall the 
lost one; in the first and third there are none at all; so 
that in the end you are left wondering if this be every- 
thing that is left of the old Stevenson, or if the effect be 
only due to the passing whim of a master-writer. Of the 
stories themselves there is, for the most part, very little to 
say. The longest, ‘The Beach of Falesa,’ is the romance 
of a South Sea trader, who tells it himself, and tells it 
with all that spirit his author loves to lavish on his favourite 
impersonations. It is a ‘pretty slight drollery, no doubt ; 
but it is well invented and well done, and ‘t gives a very 
vivid and (we believe) correct impression of beach.combing 
character and life. The other two were written, it appears, 
for a native audience, and we like them vastly better than 
the first. The idea of the ‘ Bottle Imp’ is as old as the 
tremendous O. Smith; but Mr. Stevenson has handled it like 
an artist, and the original ; roprietor, Fitzball or another, 
would marvel at his results. As for ‘ The Isle of Voices, it 
is known to all readers of this journal, and we shall only 
say of it that the second achievement of the Wizard—the 
Adventure of the Boat—is touched-with such a largeness of 
conception and done with such a biblical simplicity of effect 
as make it out and away the best thing in the book. 

In Zhe Return of the O’ Mahony (London: Heinemann) Mr. 
Harold Frederic gives us what is practically a fairy story less 
the fairies. A very spirited and agreeable thing it is—for the 
first half of it at least; with an excellent American desperado 
for the Benevolent Enchanter, and an amusing crowd of bards 
and nuns and Fenians and informers for the other necessary 
duties. The opening scenes, which are novel in conception, are 
touched off with great brio, and, these once passed, you go on 
from surprise to surprise (being in the secret all the while) in as 
pleasant «a landscape as we have viewed of late. The second 
part is not without its surprises neither; but it has not the 
freshness of the first, for the love-making has all to be done in 
it, and the second hero, the Tenor (also an American), is not 
nearly so entertaining and spirited a figure as the real one, 
which is the Baritone. But it is good enough of its kind, so 
that—though Mr. Frederic is extremely conscientious as to 
his dialect, and bates you no jot nor tittle of the brogue in 
which the most of his characters converse—the book is readable 
from beginning to end. 

The unlettered reader loves gossip, and is as deeply interested 
in the fate of some puppet of fiction as in the scandal next 
door or the tragedy over the way. The standard of criticism 
also, is frankly opposed to literature. The extravagances 
of a plot are excellent ‘copy, and indeed it might seem 
that plot was the solitary essential of fiction. How other- 
wise should Loftie’s Wooing (London: Hutchinson), by 
Darley Dale find a public? Of the English language this 
author appears profoundly ignorant. She is entirely baffled 
by the intricacies of punctuation, and you wonder how far 
the printer's reader corrected her spelling. Her motive is 
as hackneyed as a suburban villa, and is developed without 
the smallest humour or the faintest suggestion of observation. 
Her characters are wooden dolls, taken out of their box for 
a while to feign activity, nor are they asked to play con- 
sistently with human nature or with themselves. There is 
no cliché of the descriptive reporter that Miss Dale does not 
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set upon her page with a certain pomp and pride. You 
catch sight of ‘vanity and vexation’ of spirit and you know 
that in the next paragraph you will encounter ‘the light that 
never was on sea or land.’ And through it all the author 
looks upon life from the point of view of the amiable housemaid. 
Indeed her ingenuousness is appalling, yet, with a faculty which 
in another pursuit would avail her nothing, she has sent at least 
four novels to the circulating libraries, and doubtless looks 
forward to many years of the same futile activity. 

Mr. Francillon is something of a workman and his Rofes of 
Sand (London : Chatto) reaches a higher level than Loftie’s 
IVooing. \t has even a sort of negative merit. The English is 
not hopelessly slipshod, and the narrative proceeds after an 
equable, if redestrian, fashion. but there is not a shred of 
motive for the story, and the plot is devised without knowledge 
or conviction. True, a suggestion of local colour freshens the 
page, but so maladroit is it that, but for the intrusion of a semi- 
historical episode, both time and place were wrapt in mystery. 
The coincidences are merely preposterous, and when a half- 
mad, animalised, sentimental poacher—styled Cowcumber Jack 
—is revealed as the Squire’s son, you see the sawdust a little too 
plainly. Now, when the incidents of a novel are completely 
unreal, the novelist is wont to say, with an air of closing the 
argument, that he took them from life. The statement is entirely 
inapposite. Life is the raw material of fiction, but fiction and 
life are not identical, and to bolster up a defect in the one bya 
reference to the other is sheer waste of words. ‘There is no 
extravagance which a skilful novelist cannot render inevitable, 
while for the bungler the commonplaces of life become 
impossible in print. Tone counts for as much in_litera- 
ture as in painting, and it is upon tone, not upon truth, that 
probability depends. Mr. Franciilon arouses a_ profound 
scepticism in his own characters. Captain Quicksett, chevalier 
dindustrie, we have met so often before that we only wonder 
how he has stumbled into a fresh county. The heroine 
is the very shadow of a shade, and there is no reason, save the 
necessity of a new deal, why the hero should throw her over 
at the last moment. ‘The construction is as complex as a bad 
method can make it. The chapters skip from one set of 
characters to another, and the scene shits with irritating 
frequency. An entirely fresh group is introduced at the end of 
the second volume, and this so hopelessly befogs the reader 
that he must needs go over it all again to see if he have not 
met and forgotten the wretches before. But if Xofes of Sand is 
mere commonplace, what shall be said of Warfed (London : 
Digby) by John Garth? And why criticise it at all? 
Not an episode but is familiar, not a character that is not turned 
out every day from an ancient mould. The gentleman who 
loves a farmer's daughter, the proposal overheard, the encounter 
with ‘my long-lost mother, the heroine who ‘goes on the 
stage ’"—have we not had about enough of all these things? 
Nor is there any novelty of treatment or distinction of style to 
compensate for the banality that is over it all. The thing is 
but a book that is no book, and will be forgotten as soon as 
yesterday's special edition. 

Vastly better work is Mrs. W. k. Clifford’s A Wild Proxy 
(London: Hutchinson). Here at least there is an intention, 
and the motive, if it be tragi-farcical, is at least entertaining 
and possible. A best man who, by an accident, elopes with 
a bride on her wedding-day, is an idea at least—an idea 
that Latiche would have made the stuff of a masterpiece of 
farce; but when the accident slides into an attachment 
and ends in a melodrama, your satisfaction is diminished. 
However, the story is slight and without pretence, and, 
though it is not remarkably well written, it moves and 
does far better service than the others we have mentioned 
in the slaughter of time. Of Miss E. Nesbit’s Grim 
Ta/es (London: Innes) there is this to say: that the sensa- 
tion in most of them is adequate, and that they had served 
their turn when they thrilled the readers of the maga- 
zine in which they appear. They deserve separate publication 
as much as a haphazard collection of leading articles deserve 
it. That is to say, they do not deserve it at all, and if it were 
not for the fact that they pass as fiction you would wonder to 
behold them as a book. But the popular taste is vicious ; it 
will take anything that comes along in this particular guise ; 
and that is why the average English novel is the worst the 
world has seen. 
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JOAN OF NAPLES 


Queen Joanna I. of Naples, Sicily and Jerusalem, Countess of 
Provence, Forcalguier, and Piedmont. An Essay on her 
Times. By Si’. CLAIR BADDELEY. London : Heinemann. 


The parallel between Joan of Naples and Mary of Scotland 
is striking enough, as a recapitulation of particulars will show. 
Each was fair to see, each was called young to a troubled 
sovereignty, each was accused of a husband’s murder, each 
met with a violent death. But Joan has suffered worse from 
history than the other; for there was a namesake, her 
yrand-niece, and the sins of that Joan, which were frequent and 
free, have too often been laid upon this one. 

The way of the great-aunt’s life was this. The friend of 
Petrarch and the patron of Giotto and Boccaccio, Robert of 
Sicily was reputed wise, benevolent, learned, enlightened 
beyond the portion of most thirteenth-century kings. He 
was the grandson of that Charles of Anjou who murdered 
Conradin, the last of the Hohenstaufen; but this crime 
worse execrated of posterity than almost any in_ history 
—was expiated by the slayers own misfortunes, and he 
succeeded to a comparatively peaceful inheritance. Charles 
II., his father, added Hungary to his southern kingdom, and 
on his death divided his crowns, Hungary going to his eldest 
son, Charlies Martel, while Provence, Naples, Sicily, and 
the empty kingship of Jerusalem passed to Robert. But 
Charles Martel objected ; and Carobert, his son, raised an action 
at law; and the Pope upheld the will. That at least is the old 
story ; but Mr. Baddeley vigorously champions the rights of 
the first-born, and stigmatises the conduct of the Pope. 
According to him there was no testament disposing of Naples 
and Sicily, but there was one by which Provence should pass 
in the male line alone. Here, as elsewhere throughout his book, 
he is more declamatory than convincing, he seems strangely 
wanting in respect for his reader’s intelligence. The fact 
remains that Robert held Naples and left it to his grand 
daughter Joan (whose father predeceased him), while Carobert 
ruled in Hungary. To unite the family Robert proposed to 
marry Joan and her sister Mary to Carobert’s youngest and 
eldest sons, hoping thus to pleuse everybody and to fit with 
crowns not only his own grandchildren, but also the children 
of his eldest brother's son. 
—notably, Charles of Durazzo and the Princes of Tarent: 
and when Robert died, Joan being married to Andreas of 
Hungary, and her sister betrothed to Lewis, his brother, 
Charles of Durazzo and his mother, Agnes of Perigord, 


But there were other kinsmen 


stepped in, and secured a dispensation from the Pope, so 
that Mary became Duchess of Durazzo, and the rise of 
the elder branch was stayed. Joan was in no wise responsible 
for this, but the Hungarians never forgave her. They thought 
to trump the trick, however, and got the Pope's consent to 
Andreas’s coronation as King of Naples. The Twentieth Sep- 
tember, 1345, was fixed for the ceremony, and two days before 
it, Andreas was assassinated within a few yards of Queen 
Joan’s bedroom, so that herself was accused of his murder. 

She had already been charged with a more than cousinly 
regard for Lewis of Tarent, a fine young soldier in her service, 
the frotegé and friend of Nicholas Acciajuoli, the Florentine 
banker and statesman, builder of the Certosain the Vald’Emo ; 
but the problem of her guilt or innocence is one of those which 
never will be solved. She was young—eighteen—and very 
beautiful; Andreas seems to have been almost an imbecile ; 
her relatives were against the alliance; her people loathed 
it; the air she breathed must have inspired her with a 
longing to be rid of Hungarian influence and domina- 
tion; Andreas was on the point of receiving equal power 
and authority with herself in her own patrimony ; Lewis after- 
wards married her. That is the indictment against Joan. Itis 
purely circumstantial. Twice she was solemnly tried, at her 
own instigation by a Pope in full conclave, and twice was she 
held innocent. No subsequent irregularity can be laid 
to her charge. Who, then, shall cast a stone against her? 
The happiest period of her troubled life was the time of her 
marriage with Lewis of Tarent: though the sudden death of 
her child on the very day of her husband’s coronation showed 
that misfortune had marked her for itsown. Lewis died young 
and his widow married in succession the ill-starred James III, 
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of Majorca and Otho of Brunswick. Her end was yet more 
tragic than her life. She espoused the cause of the Anti-Pope 
Clement VIJ., whose rival Urban VI. had the extraordinary 
diplomatic powers of St. Catherine of Sienna at his service. 
During her life-time St. Catherine kept the peace between 
Joan and Urban; but when she died, Joan was excommunicated 
and her acknowledged heir, Charles of Durazzo, captured 
Naples, put Otho of Brunswick to flight, and cast the Queen her- 
Self into prison. She was allowed to retreat to the Castle of 
Muro and there on the Twenty-second May, 1382, as she 
kneeled at prayer in the chapel, she was strangled by four 
Hungarians. Her death need net have been the usurper’s work : 
Lewis of Hungary, brother of the murdered Andreas, was still 
alive: he ioved neither his sister-in-law nor the house of Durazzo, 
he may have been glad to rid himself of the one and asperse 
the other by the same foul deed. Pope Clement, too, hated 
(Queen Joan, and was an expert in the art of removing his 
enemies. And Charles at the worst was no more a murderer 
than Elizabeth of England after him. 

Mr. Baddeley’s book is not a success. His facts aie fairly 
well disentangled, but he constantly interrupts his narrative 
with fiz-de-st/cle allusions : for instance, you are told that the 
soul of Pope Clement may have inhabited the body of 
Ravachol. A year hence who will care to remember who 
Ravachol was? Itis a fair example of our author's lack of 
perspective. Why the book was written does not quite 
appear. An anonymous history of Joan, readable and fairly 
accurate, was published in 1824; but the present volume may be 
commended to those who would learn more of a romantic and 
touching figure than the stock-piece of historical cram that 
Joan it was who sold Avignon to the Pope. 


MORE BOOK-PLATES 


Book-Plates. By W.J, HARDY. London: Kegan Paul. 


Many a good sportsman gets his ‘eye wiped’; and Mr. 
Hardy has endured this fortune at the hands of Mr. Egerton 
Castle. The two books spring from a commen source, and 
differ only in treatment. Each author is indebted, and un- 
grudgingly acknowledges his indebtedness, to Lord de !abley. 
In England, at least, this one had the first word, and neither 
Mr. Hardy nor Mr. Castle convinces you that he has had 
the last. The Book-plate is in as it were a state of flux ; 
Philistine and Clever Person are both working their wicked 
will upon it, so that none can prophesy what a year, still less a 
decade, will bring. Meanwhile, Mr. Castle has had the advan- 
tage of first appearance ; but what he and his publishers have 
gained by priority that they have lost in stability. For while 
Mr. Castle has treated more fully of the modern aspect of 
the pursuit of book-plating, Mr. Hardy remains the most 
thorough historian of a hobby as modern, and as absorbing 
withal, as bi-metallism. 

It is not possible for any one to lay down what a book-plate 
should, or should not, be. That its first object is to serve 
as a mark of ownership is undisputed, and for this reason to 
the mere purist it admits of but one treatment—the heraldic. 
The main object of heraldry in early times was simply to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe. The blazon on the shield, the crest 
on the helm, were picturesque yet scientific labels, marking the 
wearer off and down; and so accurate was the science thata 
man’s name, origin, and rank were made manifest by a mere 
glance at the escutcheon, so that the pure herald found it super- 
fluous to add a name to the coatof arms. To the purist, there- 
fore, the ‘allegory’ or ‘ picture’ in a book-plate has ever seemed 
the quintessence of affectation. Lut few collectors are purists» 
and many have no arms to blazon’; and as it is one of the features 
of the times that every counter-jumper should have a turn for 
art, and as the ‘art’ of the book-plate is good deal in the air, it 
is not marvellous that every C.-J. aforesaid hies him to the 
House of the Interpreter ; and is either stricken with Ricketts, 
or hoisted into thin air by some latest development of the Crane. 
(‘These things we write merrily’: as John Knox of the 
Cardinal’s murder.) In reviewing Mr. Castle’s treatise we 
described—rightly enough, we think—the book-plate as a 
pleasant piece of coxcombry, and, while insisting on the retention 
the armorial element, we would by no means allow that the 
owners whimsy, or ‘idiasm, should be ignored. But the 
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tendency of the craze is against the even working of the rule; 
and it is all-too probable that the armorial element will bate 
and dwindle as the ‘idiasm’ grows. And more than ‘allegory’ 
do we fear the ‘ picture, and more than ‘picture’ do we dread 
the ‘symbol.’ Mr. Hardy’s book is ostensibly for students 
But he has recognised the fact that the young Briton, tired of 
accumuiating postage stamps, and too villainously out-of-date 
for Marc-Antonios, Durers, even the Behams and the Little 
Masters, has taken to the exhilarating pursuit of collecting book- 
plates. ‘True, he disclaims the theory of albums and portfolios 
and is at some pains to distinguish between plates out of books 
that are valuable and plates from books that are not. But it 
is an idle distinction at best : our children shall sell for shillings 
a book that brings pounds to-day. <A student is—-well, he is a 
student; a collector is a pirate. Why debate morality with 
either? 

For the book itself, it is beautifully done by Constable, 
save the illustrations, which being printed on smooth glazed 
paper of uneven quality, stand forth as wholly unsatisfactory. 
In tracing the history of book-plates, in England and elsewhere, 
Mr. Hardy necessarily goes over much old ground. The 
aggressive Teuton, as you might expect, is first in the field 
and had pulled off his first book-plate as early as the tifteenth 
century. It was rude in design and rough in execution, but 
much is forgiven to the firstlings of the flock. Our regal- 
minded Wolsey was our earliest book-plater, though his only 
example extant is not printed but drawn. After Wolsey in 
1574) comes Sir Nicholas Bacon (father of Bakespeare ; and 
in 1585) Sir Thomas Tresham with his five and twenty quarter- 
ings. Asexhibited by Mr. Hardy, these plates have neither 
finish nor style : indeed the first English engraver to impart an 
individual excellence was William Faithorne, whose bold and 
impressive treatment of the mantling round the shield has only 
been equalled in modern times by Mr. C. W. Sherborn. It is 
not less surprising than unfortunate that so few sixteenth and 
seventeenth century English book-plates have been discovered. 
Infancy is ever a most interesting period, and early English 
book-plates are rare. Mr. Hardy adopts Lord de Tabley’s names 
for the several styles, which, though not exhaustive and given 
to overlapping, are good enough for practical purposes, and 
lumps most of the shields before 1720 under the head of Simple 
Armorial. In this style the shield is generally symmetrical, and is 
surmounted bya helmet with the wreath and crest. From the 
helmet down the mantling spreads voluminous; below the shield 
is the scroll for the mott> ; below that again the bracket for the 
name. The Simple Armorial expands later into the more 
ornate Jacobean, in which an escallop shell frequently forms 
the bracket. Later still is evolved the Chippendale, which 
prevailed during the middle of the eighteenth century, of which 
there are many beautiful examples, and which, being easily 
vulgarised became (1760-1785), a very trumpet of monstrosity. 
The shell-work and the flowers which were of its essence were 
retained, it is true, but they were blended with cherubs and 
dragons, ‘nymphs in kilted petticoats,’ cattle, sheep, fountains, 
books, ploughs, and spades—a woeful welter, an obscene farrago, 
of distracted decorative elements. 

Mr. Hardy devotes a chapter, unfortunately necessary in an 
historical account of book-plates, to the Allegorical Style, 
another to the ‘picture’ plates, which are excusab!e only 
when the books are to be identified with a place and not 
with a person. Probably the earliest right example is that 
which was engra\ed in 1770 for the library of the Public Record 
Office, then in the Tower of London. This, being a very 
faithful representation of the Tower building, has a distinct 
historical interest, and at the same time is conspicuously 
in harmony with the spirit of the device. The first 
systematic collector of English book-plates was a lady, one 
Miss Jenkins, of Bath; and in honour (let us hope) of this 
intrepid Amazon, Mr. Hardy gives a chapter to ladies’ book- 
plates, with three illustrations—hopelessly unsatisfactory all. 
In the first, the Countess- Dowager of Bath’s, the arms are borne 
on a shield instead of a lozenge ; the second, Lady Oxford and 
Mortimer’s, though given her ‘by her lord in 1731,’ is shame- 
fully and repugnantly allegorical ; while the third, Mrs. Richard 
Hoare’s, is in the JHartolozzi-Cipriani style of pseudo-por- 
traiture. For the rest, the last word on the subject of book- 
plating has, to our thinking, yet to get itself uttered; but Mr. 
Hardy’s isa most useful bock and the collector will rejoice in it. 
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THEOLOGY 


It is questionable if Dr. Milligan’s reputation as a theologian, 
which his work on the Resurrection did much to establish, 
will be increased by Zhe Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood 
of our Lord: Vhe Baird Lectures, 1891 (London : Macmillan). 
lhe book is able, scholarly, and devout : but, like his Lectures on 
the Apocalypse, it is tinged wlth acertain mysticism. There is a 
great deal about the Saviour’s Heavenly—‘ Melchizedekean,’ our 
author calls it—priesthood which is more or less fanciful and 
unprofitable: and in his initial lecture, on the fact of the Ascen- 
sion he is not successful in clearing away the difficulties which 
such writers as Strauss and Schenkel profess to find in the 
narrative of St. Luke. Ignoring those so-called ‘doctrines of 
grace, which have long exercised theologians both Calvinistic 
and Lutheran, and very liberal in his view of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, Dr. Milligan yet exhibits a jealous tenacity in 
respect of the dogmas which more immediately concern the 
Holy Trinity. To him the dogma of the double procession 
is of vital importance, and to surrender the ‘//ogue’ clause 
were sheer impiety. He traces to this form of misconduct 
‘much at least of the immobiity that has marked the Eastern 
Church through so many centuries.’ Because of it the Greek 
Church has become ‘a stagnant pool, instead of that abounding 
river which in the Latin Church has fertilised the West.’ Does 
he seriously believe that the dull conservatism of the Greek 
Church, and her want of living thought and energy, are owing, 
not to ethnological characteristics, to climatic influences, and to 
political developments, but to the fact that more than a thousand 
years ago her divines refused to enrich their creed with a certain 
phrase? What possible influence on any man’s belief and 
conduct can the creed, with the f/fogue clause in it, exert that 
the creed without it cannot? Dr. Milligan does not show. His 
teaching on this point, and on others concerning the Third 
Person of the Trinity, tending as it does to magnify—if we 
may use the word without offence the office of the Holy Ghost, 
is closely bound up with his teaching upon the Church, ard 
conduces, indirectly, to the exaltation of the Church’s office 
and ministry. It is this leaning towards sacerdotalism and 
sacramentarianism that makes him popular, Presbyterian though 
he be, with High Churchmen. A good deal of what he has to 
say, in Lectures V. and VI., about ‘the Heavenly Priesthood 
of our Lord on Earth appears indefinitely mystical.’ At the 
same time, there is much in this section of his book, in relation 
to the Ritual and Confession of the Church, which is well ard 
wisely said. In expounding the principle of common prayer, 
and advocating ‘the partial use, at least, of a prescribed form, 
he is treading safe ground, and is giving voice to that desire 
for ritual reform which is year by year gaining force in the 
Church of which he is an ornament. His statement of the 
principles on which a Confession should be framed, and of the 
place it should hold is marked by enlightened common sense. 
He justly emphasises the disastrous results of making such an 
elaborate document as the Westminster symbol ‘a bond of 
Church communion.’ Nowhere is dogmatic orthodoxy more 
insisted on, as a term of membership and office in the Church, 
than itis in Scotland: ‘and nowhere, says Dr. Milligan, * has 
theology in later years been less studied in a worthy spirit.’ 
‘The one school of native theology which we had in Scotland, 
he adds, ‘(that of Aberdeen in the time of Charles I.) was 
destroyed by the enforcing of the National Covenant.’ This 
school, to which Dr. Milroy recalled the attention of his fellow- 
churchmen, in his admirable Lee Lecture for 1891, bids fair to 
be revived by the present Professor of Biblical Criticism at 
Aberdeen. 

The Kev. A. Duff, LL.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Theology in the United Independent College, Bradford, has 
written a book entitled O/d Testament Theology, 800-640 B.C. 
(London : Black), which is opened with expectation and closed 
with disappointment. Perhaps it is more the mannetr’s fault 
than the matter’s. ‘This is the task proper of the student 
, to inquire diligently and search what and what manner 
of times the Spirit of God in us signifies in His Revelation to 
us of the salvation and glory that He works to establish among 
us ’—surely this is a perfect nightmare? Surely it is common 
impertinence to follow up an illustration drawn from music 
by remarking that somebody ‘sings exultant in the hope of a 
cleansed,clean land?’ Norcan one aflect the author’s complacent 
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‘chumminess’ with distinguished men. The number of eminent 
theologians who have b2en his ‘inspiration,’ his ‘almost more 
than father, his ‘beloved master, and to whom he owes his 
‘ deepest reverence, ‘close personal affection, and ‘ unspeakable 
indebtedness, is beyond reckoning. The book has a certain 
plan: but it is very dreary and verbose. The prophets of 
the period are chronologically arranged and treated. Dr. 
Duff tries his hand at personal sketches, but he is unfitted for 
the work. He has not the instinct of character. Here are 
the titles of his sections on Hosea: ‘His mind and way of 
thinking’; ‘His heart and feeling’: ‘His inner soul’ ; ‘The 
kernel of his thinking.’ What are we to hope from a psycho- 
logist like this? As forhis main thesis, it seems to be ina 
manner as follows: In the Davidic period the idea of the 
supreme lordship of Jehovah is established. In the period 
following the prophet Amos emphasised the rights of conscience, 
and the authority of Jehovah as moral Lawgiver. Hosea makes 
a further advance. He recognises the need of forgiveness and 
foreshadows a system of expiations and atonements. Then 
Isaiah follows (the fir-t Isaiah, we presume: Dr. Duff, so 
far as we can see, does not so much as tell us of a ‘ Deutero- 
Isaiah’), and gathers together these foregoing notions, 
amplifies and elaborates and adds to them, gives them a 
theological oneness and consistency, and encourages his 
countrymen to look forward to still larger revelations and a 
richer inheritance, Which is, in the general, fairly indisput- 
able ; and, in the main, most commonplace of commonplace. 

Dr. Hugh Macmillan’s book, 7he Gate Beautiful (London : 
Macmillan), in its rich simplicity, its clear and searching direct- 
ness, is a true refreshment to eyes grown weary in the labyrinth 
of Dr. Duff. It is a volume of short discourses to young 
people, and its author’s acquaintance with nature, science, and 
folk-lore is brought into use with the ease and the propriety 
to which he has accustomed us. ‘The Wishing Well,’ ‘The 
Thistle,’ ‘The Mistletoe,’ ‘ The Game of the Torch, ‘ Perfumed 
Garments, are among his twenty-seven titles. He has lost 
none of his fresh, enthusiastic sympathy with youth and nature. 
In his preface, he characteristically finds in the word * juvenile’ 
an etymological interpretation of his own relation to the young. 
‘The term “ juvenile ” . comes from a Latin root which 
signifies to help; and we older people find that the more we 
help the juveniles the more they will help us, and save us from 
the care and the hardness of the world, and infuse fresh energy 
and hope into our spirits.’ 

The Analysis of Theology, Natural and Revealed London : 
Williams and Norgate), of Mr. Edward Garland Figg, M.D., is 
a work of appalling erudition. But it is erudition run riot. Not 
that the author thinks so. ‘‘Qs Ppovipots Neyw" Kpware Upers 0 
nue’ is his device: and in his preface, comparing his work and 
that of those who ditfer, ‘ Their arguments, he says, ‘ depend 


on theory, mine proclaims a fact .... theirs is factitious 
metal. ...mine the pure gold, new from the refiner’s 
crucible.’ This egotism is at least respectable. Our author 


seems to have read everything —absolutely everythin 
is versed in every theory, every science, every sophistry, every 


g. He 
creed. He hurls about his erudition as Titans hurl mountains. 
But at what? To what purpose? Heaven knows. Darwin, 
Tectotalism, the Number of the Beast (this last in many 
pages) jostle each other. “Tis an omniunm gatherum of Dr. 
Figg on things in general. Some of his remarks are immensely 
sensible, some of them supremely silly ; but all are defended 
with enormous learning in forcible and graphic English. It 
is as though a really great brain had suffered earthquake 
without eclipse. 

The little book called 770 /¢de (Edinburgh : Grant) is made 
up of tive sermons preached during Lent in St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh. They are alternatively entitled Addresses 
in Aid of Faith, and form a modest course of apologetics. If 
it be true that they suggest more difficulties than they solve, to 
say so is at least to write them down suggestive. The most 
interesting is the Rev. R. Winterbotham’s on Design ; and the 
most closely reasoned, if at times a little rough and broken, is 
the Rev. I. G. Montagu Powell’s on the Ultimate Basis of 
Faith. That basis Mr. Powell considers to be the filial relation- 
ship of men to God as idealised in Christ. There is a total 
lack of eloquence in the book, with an austere contempt for 
style. The last page is marred by an undignified pun in a 
dignified passage, 
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The Pravers of Jesus (Macmillan), by the Master of the 
Temple, also consists of sermons, preached in the Lent of ’89. 
Dr. Vaughan’s has always seemed a model of devotional writing- 
In these Lenten homilies he discusses the prayers of Jesus 
with his accustomed grave and earnest eloquence. In his 
interpretation there is no torture of meaning or text. The 
prayers are candidly and interestingly expounded. 


EATABLES 


Our Viands. By ANNE WALBANK BUCKLAND. London: 
Ward and Downey. 


In kitchen metaphor, Miss Buckland’s book is an olla, or 
gallimaufrey, wherein things new and old are brought together 
from divers sources. Chambers’ Book of Days is one authority, 
and there are quotations from all manner of authors—from the 
Younger Pliny to Mr. Hall Caine; while man as an eating 
animal is surveyed not merely from Chinato Peru but from 
Adam to the Prince of Wales. There is no order, with not 
much of connectedness; but the writer has an instinct for 
the picturesque, and her work is not all to be despised, though 
you had better bolt it whole (like many another dish) without 
too Curious inquiry. 

In kitchen matters literature and fact seem hopelessly at 
variance. ‘Take, for instance, the Scots national dishes : 
ask in a Glasgow or an Edinburgh hotel for a_ haggis 
that historic turpitude), and either they will stare at you in 
blank amaze (as well they might) or they will refer you to 
Fortnum and Mason. For in Scotland ‘thin potations’ of 
oatmeal are becoming ever less and less common ; even sheep’s 
head, best of the mutton though it be,is held a solecism; and 
if shortbread still keep the field, it is that shortbread is a tooth- 
some cate (as Mr. Sala loves to say) for children, not a food 
for men. Modern Caledonia eats after the English fashion ; 
and if the quaint survival of ‘jigot’ yet recall the old French 
League, that is due to the permanence of not foods but 
words. In England, theory and fact are much at variance ; 
for though roast beef be ever in demand for every-day uses, 
great dinners and famous restaurants all follow the mode of 
France. Yet cookery in France is not what it was, and the 
supremacy of the chef is but a literary tradition. Perhaps, 
indeed, we shall have once more to call the New World 
into existence to redress the balanc2 of the Old, and turn to 
New York and her Delmonico’s for the restaurant that ‘ whips 
creation’ in quality, as it certainly does in price. For the dark 
places of the earth, they are full as ever of strange dishes. The 
Esquimaux washes down his blubber with train oil ; elephant’s 
foot is a delicacy in Central Africa; whether kangaroo-tail 
or edible birds’ nests make the better soup is a matter of 
various opinion in Australasia and Cathay. Scholars and 
men of science have their fancies. One recalls the hideous 
classic banquet in Peregrine Pickle; great indeed must be his 
zeal that would stomach Spartan Broth—that fearful stew of 
pork, vinegar and salt; nor can one commend Miss Buck- 
land’s learned relative, who made him soup of the fossil 
bones of antediluvian monsters, and considerately tried his 
much-enduring stomach with every procurable animal in the 
Zoo. But your real epicure is extinct. He flourished in classic 
times ; though so late as the Second Empire the Senate was 
convened to consider how best to cook a turbot forC.esar’s palate. 
Fish, indeed, were ever the greatest of table meats, and some- 
times they were raised to the rank of pets and companions : 
so that ‘Hortensius the orator wept at the death of a turbot 
which he had fed with his own hand.’ Years medieval had 
their peacock pie and their stuffed swan, and these perhaps 
looked better than they tasted ; but whose mouth does not 
water at the report of such venison pasties as adorned the side- 
boards of Plantagenet kings? ‘Puddynge of porpoise,’ ‘owl 
pye,’ and ‘dormouse sausages’ (the last served with poppies 
and honey) are at least curious. Of modern whimsies snails 
seem most remote from English taste ; but the Latin races have 
ever esteemed them highly, and they are fed on the most cleanly 
and delicate provant. The business done in them is enormous, 
At Madrid you are offered as many as fifteen different kinds, 
and the small farmer has cleared as much as £300 a year on 
them. But the sulphate of iron used against the phylloxera 
has been fatal to them of late years; and it is here suggested 
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that our own Cape Colonists might institute cochlearia with 
considerable advantage. 

Lest all record of bygone dainties should vanish from the 
land, Miss Buckland has collected a large assortment of ancient 
receipts. They are printed in her last chapter; if they are as 
good eating as they are pleasant reading, they may be heartily 
commended to all enterprising housewives. 


‘WOR VILLEEDJ’ 


Borderland Studics. By HOWARD PEASE. Newcastle: 
Mawson. 


According to Mr. Pease the average Northumbrian has 
four leading ‘habits’ : determination, drink (which he exercises 
not in tippling but in bouts), sport, and a peculiar humour 
as regards the letter » Further he has neither the ‘wut’ 
and pawkiness of the Scot nor the keen, over-reaching 
shrewdness of the Tyke. Economy is no virtue of his: light 
come light go is the Tynesider’s brave device. He wins on 
dogs or pigeons, and he loses on horses or on ‘bools.’ He 
is all for luxury to-day and a cru3t to-morrow; champagne 
while the money lasts and swipes when the money’s gone, 
Moderation is not his vice. He is keen to work as a Lowland 
Scot, or he is idle as an Irish navvy. The biggest mains were 
fought for him in Newcastle ; his very alehouse had its ratpit ; 
his carriers are matter of history, the stories of his ‘pups’ 
innumerable. He loves fighting as much as his own bull- 
terriers, and among oarsmen Renforth and Bob Chambers 
are names of power and charm unto this day. With all 
that he is inordinately vain and boastful, holding his forlorn 
hills and brattling streams, his legendary coasts and 
inland meadows, to be the very apple of England’s eye 
Not only ‘wor villeedj,’ but ‘wor watter,’ ‘wor dogs,’ ‘wor 
laund’ and ‘wor lawds’ must also be regarded as creation’s 
cream. Whatever his value from the social and political 
points of view, there can be no dispute that as literary material 
he is admirable. Is Mr. Howard Pease henceforth to claim 
him for his own? Hitherto the Northumbrian has inspired 
but the local author: his Barrie, his Stevenson, are still 
unborn. 

Mr. Pease makes a promising beginning. His little book, 
with its half-dozen brief essays and as many stories, can 
scarce be praised as an achievement. It makes one think 
he has been in 1ather too great a hurry to publish: though it 
may be said in defence that one half of it is a long preface 
explanatory of the other. You get the personal equation of 
Northumbria in the papers, in the tales a view of her sons in 
act. Mr. Pease has the merits of observing well, of selecting the 
essential for presentation, and of really knowing his subject. 
Concerning his style it is needless to say anything: for the 
ease and grace it lacks will probably come with practice, 
especially as he is never slovenly. To goa little further, what 
may be called his ‘atmosphere’ is none of the fittest. In 
dealing with characters of the most eccentric oddity, his narra- 
tive (always interesting save certain lapses into mere wordi- 
ness) is conducted with a pedestrian sobriety. He wiil do 
well to give his days and nights to (let us say) his Kipling 
and his R.L.S. Either would rejoice in his misogynistica] 
shepherd. ‘The haal race o’ thim,‘ he thought, ‘are aal Eves 
at bottom, aye ready for to sin.’ So he gave his wife ‘a 
writin’ of divorcement,’ and, being his own priest and lawyer, 
married her to a neighbour. Ebenezer Stallybrass, too, 
whether invented or described, wants but a touch to be 
Stevensonian. Sanctimonious elder, covetous worldling, half- 
reforme: rake, he might conceivably have been drawn into the 
competition which forms a climax to the story—a drinking 
match—in which he staked £500 against a sailor’s pearl, 
Mr. Pease does not convince, and a master would have made 
the thing inevitable ; but he would never have told the tale in 
such mechanical periods as these. 

‘Daft Willie, one of the shortest stories, is told altogether in 
patois, and the effect is not encouraging : any one who knows 
the dialect thoroughly will be able to see that Mr. Pease has 
mastered it, but the foreign reader will make absolutely 
nothing of it. During the trial of the Hexham election peti- 
tion last autumn, judge and lawyers had to hear the choice 
rustics through an interpreter ; and they, we may assume, were 
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up to the average standard of intelligence. Now, to reproduce 
phonetically a wholly incomprehensible dialect is but to worry 
and puzzle your readers. It may be said that here this is 
impossible : for who could transliterate the burr? or who has 
ever been able to write the vowel sound o in the Northum- 
brian equivalent for ‘home’ or ‘stone’? ‘ Hyem’ and ‘styen 
suggest the real sounds to none but an expert. All the more 
reason, then, for keeping out of the way of stone walls, and 
leaving one’s head unbattered! If the delicious original be 
beyond capture, why essay to zany it? The only way out of 
the difficulty is to get your local colour by means of charac- 
teristic words and idioms, and not attempt impossible things 
in the way of transliteration. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mrs. Russell Gurney, in her Dante's Pilerim’s Progress 
‘London: Eliot Stock), essays by means of a sequence of 
extracts from the Commedra, supplemented, each one, by a set 
of appropriate reflections out of her own head (so to speak) 
to portray ‘ The Passage of the Blessed Soul from the Slavery 
of the Present Corruption to the Liberty of Eternal Glory,’ 
ard in so doing to stimulate ail such wayfarers as discover 
‘nel mezzo del cammin,’ that they have lost their way, to 
embark upon the passage for themselves. This most respect- 
able ambition is set forth in three colours—white (paper 
for Faith, green (boards) for Hope, and flame (edges) for 
Charity: being heightened and elucidated by a chromo- 
lithograph, the work of Mr. Frederic Shields, which ‘ depicts 
three conditions of the heart of man,’ by a set of mystical 
designs—of scallop shells, and ‘added wings,’ and ‘three 
circles’ enclosing ‘illustrations from the Vegetable Kingdom, 
which are ‘used by Dante in his three Books ’"—in gold upon 
the covers, by the same master ; and by a photograph of the 
Poet from a painting by Domenico il Michelino (1465), ‘ now 
in the Duomo at Florence.’ One cannot say that the book, 
with all these powerful aids, is like to achieve its author's 
purpose—at least, to any considerable extent. But it is well 
meant; and if it do but persuade a certain number, however 
small, to read Dante for himself, Mrs. Russell Gurney will 
not, assuredly, have laboured in vain. 

The Sfanish Literature (London: Swan Sonnenschein) of 
Mr. H. Butler Clarke, Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the 
University of Oxford, is a good book of its kind, and if Spanish 
were read as it used to be—or if there were Spanish literature 
enough to make the study of Spanish generally profitable—it 
would certainly be popular. True, it is not especially critical ; 
but then, criticism in a handbook is more or less impertinent. 
And as an atlas it is useful enough ; and, outside Ticknor, those 
who would know more of the magniloquent yet expressive and 
vigorous idiom of Cervantes and Lope can have no better guide. 
It is not to be expected, we fear, that at this time cf day the 
world is going to develop even a passing interest in the Arch- 
priest of Hita or Cristobal de Castillejo; still less to look for 
salvation in the Suefo de las Calaveras, or entertainment in 
Don Gil de los Calzas Verdes, or poetry in the admirable Luis 
de Leon. There is Don Quijote, and that, it seems, is enough 
for the world. It is a pity, no doubt, that the world shculd be 
thus indifferent; but after all, the literature of Spain is nothing 
if not Spanish, and there is a great deal to be said for the 
indifference of the world. 

In How to Improve the Physique (London: Stock) Medicus 
describes in fifty unpretentious pages, in simple terms, 
certain methods of exercise which, practised with intellirence 
and patience, may expand the chest and improve the 
muscular power, There is nothing very new or very striking 
in it all, but -a little superfluous chapter on diet —with 
puffs of a certain preparation and of certain proprietary 
medicines—shows why the book was made. As for Zhe 
Dental Profession (London: Baillitre), few men have done 
more than the writer, Mr. Henry Sewill, to conquer for the 
practitioners of dentistry the right to speak of their craft as 
a profession. The ideal dental surgeon is a man who, having 
studied medicine and taken a good surgical diploma and 
fellowship, chooses dental surgery as a living and, proceeding 
then to master the art of mechanical dentistry, is prepared 
to apply his mechanical skill with scientific knowledge. 
Just such a man is Mr. Sewill; just such men are the 
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other scientific dentists of this country. All dentists cannot 
be expected to undergo such a pupilage as theirs; but the 
Dental Acts, which have made a dental diploma necessary, 
have done much to protect the public from charlatans and 
impostoi ;, and to discourage all manner of touting and 
advertising for patients. This pamphlet gives a history of past 
work in the cause of legislation, and denotes the much that 
remains to do for the protection of the public from advertising 
quacks in general. 

Two new numbers in the ‘English Classical Series’ 
(London : Macmillan) are the first Book of the Faerie Queene, 
edited by Professor Percieval, of Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and Tennyson’s Ho/y Grail. Each is furnished with a complete 
introduction and a set of very careful notes, the older poet’s 
tricks of speech being clearly explained. The editions are 
intended chiefly for the use of natives of India, but they are 
well-fitted for home work. 

Mr. S. Jackson, M.A., in his Commercial Arithmetic 
(London: Macmillan), assumes a knowledge of the elements 
on the part of his students. His book is intended ‘to give full 
and accurate information on all commercial subjects of first-rate 
importance,’ as the prices of stocks and shares, banking, the 
Londou Money Market, Foreign Exchanges, and so forth. The 
most interesting part of it is a plea for an English decimal 
coinage with a pound, a florin, a cent, and a mil, as its four 
chief counters. No doubt this, as he says, leaves the sovereign 
untouched, but it makes away with the penny ; and the sovereign 
and the penny are the two rocks on one or other of which any 
system of decimal coinage is like to founder. 

The late Professor Bernhard ‘len Brink died ere half his great 
Geschichte der englischen Literatur (Strassburg : Trubner) was 
published. A further instalment, carefully edited by his successor 
Professor Alois Brandt, brings down the work to the Reforma- 
tion. It were vain to dwell on the value of Ten Brink’s labours. 
He wrote somewhat heavily, his criticism is often common- 
place, he is thorough and painstaking—he was a quarry 
not a statue: all which is implied in the fact that he was a 
German professor. Some samples of poetry are neatly turned. 

The Differential Calculus for Beginners (London: Mac- 
millan), by Mr. Joseph Edwards, should live as an introductory 
text-book. Nothing in mathematics is more difficult to explain, 
perhaps, than the principle of the Differential Calculus, by 
which the student of exact geometry passes into the chamber of 
limits ; but Mr. Edwards has a peculiar gift of explanation. 
By means of illustrations he brings out every requisite point in 
evolutes, envelopes, pedals, maxima and minima. His examples 
for practice are well selected, numerous and progressive ; 
and their results are appended for reference. Also, his treatise 
is planned to include those parts of the subject presented 
in Schedule I. of the Regulations for the Mathematical Tripos 
Examination for the reading of students for Mathematical 
Honours in the University of Cambridge. 

Mr. Leested’s Studies in Life and Literature (London: 
Digby), a set of essays on Books, Poets. Statesmen, Intel- 
lectual Waste, Love, Labour, Envy, and the like (‘with 
introductory sonnets’), is very judicious, very obvious, very 
luminous, and—it purposes so well that one has scarce the 
heart to say it—very superfluous. Two unfinished papers by 
the late Henry Bradshaw, which are published as Zhe Early 
Collection of Canons known as the Hibernensis (Cambridge : 
University Press) are addressed to specialists, but are not 
uninteresting to the bookish general. Mr. William Nelson’s 
Woodwork Course for Boys (London: Philip) conducts 
mechanic-minded youths from the simple joy of making 
wedges to the far more complicated and desperate delights 
of shaping tea-trays by way of such intermediary refreshments 
as towel-rollers, pan-stands, scoops, set-squares, knife-boards, 
clothes-racks, triangular stands, and so forth. The directions 
are plain, intelligible, and complete ; the pictures, thirty in all, 
are as good as need be desired. We have also received the 
second volume of Ten Brink’s Euglish Literature (London: 
Bell), a book no student can ignore nor fail to profit by ; 
Herbert Fry's Royal Guide to the London Charities, 1891-92 
(London : Chatto), edited by John Lane, which has reached 
the twenty-ninth year of publication ; Canoeing with Sail and 
Paddle (London: Bell), by J. D. Hayward, which is the latest 
instalment of the ‘All England Series’; a new edition, being 
the twentieth thousand, of Sun, Moon, and Stars (London: 
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Seeley), by Agnes Giberne ; a new edition, being the second, of 
The Nine Circles (London: Swan Sonnenschein), by G. M. 
Rhodes; and the second part of a re-issue of /ohnson’s 
Gardener's Dictionary (London : Bell), edited by C. H. Wright 
and D. Dewar. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
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A Girls Past. Mrs, Herbert Martin. White. 3 vols. 

A Pair of Lovers. \da Lemon. Smith, Elder. 
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Dual Lives. J.C. Chillington. Bentley. 3 vols. 
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Something Occurred. B. L. Farjeon. Routledge. 

Stephen Remarx. James Adderley. Arnold. 

Strolling Players. C.M. Yonge and C. R. Coleridge. Mac- 
millan. 

The Blind Artist's Pictures. Nora Vynne. Jarrold. 

The Odd Women. George Gissing. Lawrence. 3 vols. 

The Return of the O Mahony. Harold Frederic. Heinemann, 

The Spirit of Love. Henry. 3 vols. 

The Twilight of Love. C,H. Brookfield. Ward and Downey. 

Was He the Other? \sabel Fitzroy. Unwin. 


VERSE 
My Book of Songs and Sonnets. M.E. King. Percival. 3s. 
Naladujar; or, Four Hundred Quatrains in Tamil. G. N. 
Pope. Frowde. 18s. 
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TRAVEL 
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Low. 3s. 6d. 
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Memoirs of My Indian Career. Sir George Campbell. Mac- 
millan. 21s. 
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Division and Re-union, 1829 89. Woodrow Wilson. Sampson 
Low. 3s. 6d. 
France under the Regency. J. B. Perkins. Macmillan. §s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY 


Canonical and Uncanonical Gospels. \W.E. Barnes. Longmans. 
3s. Od. 
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Clark. os. 6d. 
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Dante's Pilgrim’s Progress. Edited by E. Gumey. Stock. 
7s. 6d. 

Essays and Addresses. Arthur J. Balfour. Edinburgh: 
Douglas. 

Forest Tithes. ‘A Son of the Marshes.’ Smith, Elder. §s. 


Metaphysical Octave. C. Hellman. Stock. 2s. 
Prose Composition. William Minto. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
Scotland before 1700. P. Hume Brown. Edinburgh: Douglas. 
The Birds ef Derbyshire. ¥.B. Whitlock. Bemrose. fos. 6d. 
The Ghost World. J.¥.Thiselton. Ward and Downey. 1os. 6d. 
The Law Relating to Schoolmasters. H.W. Disney. Arnold. 
2s. 6d. 
The Priest in Politics. P.H. Bagenal. Hutchinson, 2s. 6d. 
The Student’s Froebel. \W.H. Herford. Isbister. 2s. 6d. 
The Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. A. ®. Forsyth. 
Cambridge University Press. 21s. 
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42s. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 60.5 


NEW BOOKS. 
ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR 
HOUSE: 


SUTTON PLACE, GUILDFORD. By FREDERICK HARRISON, 
Iustrated from Original Drawings by Wm. Luker, Jun., W. Niven, 
and C, Foster Hayward, F.R.1.B.A. Demy gto, 42s 
THE T/MES—‘A monograph of quite exceptional interest and 
beauty.’ 
DAILY CHRON/CLE,— ¥:xternally one of the handsomest books we 
have seen for a long time, and in contents a very charming labour of love.’ 


MEMOIRS OF MY INDIAN CAREER. 


By Sir GeorGr CAMPBELL, M.P., K.C.S.I., D.C.L. Edited by Sir 
CHARLES E. BERNARD. 2 vols. 8vo, With Portrait and Map, 21s. 


HISTORIC. PERSONALITY. 


By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON, M.P. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


OLD JOHN AND OTHER POEMS. 


By the Author of ‘lo'c's'‘le Yarns.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE REAL THING, 


and Other Tales. By HENRY JAMEs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ The stories show Mr. Henry James at his 
best, and what he is at his best goes without saying.’ 
SPEAKER.—'‘ Mr. Henry James has the faculty of interesting his 
readers in a degree which hardly any other novelist of the day possesses.’ 


STROLLING PLAYERS: 


\ Harmony of Contrasts. 
By CHARLOTTE M, YONGE and CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE Crown 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER RE-ISSUE OF THE 
‘GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.’ 


THE CAVALIER AND HIS LADY. 


Selections fr e Worksof the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle 
With an Introductory Essay by EDWARD JENKINS. | 2s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH CITIZEN’ SERIES. CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 
NEW VOLUME 


THE POOR LAW 


By T, W. Fow.e, M_A., Rector of Islip. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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WORKS BY W. E HENLEY. 


( DEACON BRODIE. 


THREE PLAYS :; ADMIRAL GUINEA. 
| BEAU AUSTIN. 


By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Beau Austin . . contains passages of 
such delightful English as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 
or hear without emotion, and its culminating scene is, both in diction and 
dramatic feeling, the noblest passage in English prose drama of the present 
century... . Admirat Guinea. This brilliant piece of workmanship is incom- 
parably deft and spirited, and if ever there was an a¢ table play this is it.’ 

Times.—‘ Their publication in permanent form is in every respect to 
be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ 

Queen.—‘ Beau Austin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 

Liverpool Post.—‘ The style is exquisite. . . . and gives to all 
who have a feeling for elegant diction a rare treat.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Beau Austin . ... the characters are in- 
dividualised with exquisite delicacy and certainty of touch, the action pro- 
deeds by nicely adjusted steps to its culmination and close, and the dialogue 
is full of humour, dignity, and beauty. ... . 4 Admiral Guinea. ... the 
sleep-walking scene of the last act is one of the weirdest and most thrilling 
dramatic conceptions known to us.’ 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price 
ss. net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough edges. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, 
is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid light.’ 
Times.—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 
Academy.—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past-master of his craft. 
. « These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 
Professor Minto in 7%e ookman—‘ Mr. Henley’s “ Volun- 
taries” are an artistic triumph.’ 


London ; DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 
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Shipping Announcements. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 








BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiMTD.) | 


BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. | MoMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, | BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. | ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or to GELLATLY, Hankey, Sewett & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pal! 


Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN : Head Offices— 
Managers { ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO, } es AVENUE, 
= sONDON, 
For sage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





SLOAN & SON, 


REMOYWYAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTER Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 
RARE OLD WHISKY. 


*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, } bie 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | EDINBURGH. 
THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 











Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 








HANDSOME CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 


BONUS TO BE CIVEN DURING 1893 TO USERS OF VENUS SOAP. 


‘ 
imyone desi? 
fio t fain o fr f« 


and Sons, Whitehall 


For 500 Wrappers, a Lady's 





For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 1, 4in. Dial will be 
i\\4For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, 6in. Dial will be 
For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, Qin. Dial will be 
For 400 Wrappers, aGentleman's (Handsome) Watch willbe sent. 


“a varra éa i 






M 


\ Keyless | Wateh will besent. 





THE STATUE, ‘ VENUS DE MILO,’ in the Galleries of 


the Louvre, Paris. 


For 25 Wrappers, a picture of this beautiful Statue will be sent to any address. Size 17}in. by rgin. mounted. For 
60 Wrappers, a similar picture, handsomely framed, will be sent 





botel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
trbles; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 











LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND PLace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30, Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


89 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commo¢es. 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios, 


IRISH SOCIETY. 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 


‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 





Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny, 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, Ons 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 

London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 LupGcate Hitt, E.C. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARD$, BLANCMANCE. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


CT 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


LUXURIOUSLY NOVELTIES IN 
COMFORTABLE LIBRARY AND 
SMOKING ROOM 


EASY CHAIRS 
LIMITED FURNITURE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


Tho Largest and Most Convenient 
Furnishing Establishment in the World. 


PERSIAN NUMUDS 
PERSIAN NUMUDS 


\ APLE & CO. im ttention to a large collection of 
4 PERSI. \N NU ML DS, a few exar rape of sizes 
and prices of which are appe nded. Nt imuds are at once 
the thickest, ithe: and most du able o rae coverings, 
and being so nearly square, supply a desideratum in Oriental 
Carpets. 











ft. in. ft. in. H > ft. in. f 
12 I by 1 { 2 12 14 Oo by I ¢ oom 2 
2 5 4 8 15 12 ~) Maan $ ame disse Bamboo Bookcase 
An exceedingly nfortable shape, stuffed all hair, 13 (Sol a ‘ : lied Mpa dee 6 With ornamental front, 3ft. 6in. wide.” 3ft. gin. hig 
in t Siem Peet ae a LR cd SB : “4 ioe Bay sft. rin. deep, £ ys, 6d. 





Player S Ongmal N avy Cut. 


ly im I 0s. a kets, and 2, 4, 8 oz., and 1 1b. Tins, 
ich keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc. AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Patket and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets eg 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 





The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1800, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.— The picture drawn by our He clper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
pi iffing away at a an einpty pipe, has to uched the rts of some of our correspondents. One who dates from the Hig h 
Alps, and signs himself hud Sevew,” wales: oj Perm tevlaprenc ape 2 your suggestion in the Ccaoser weet br of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply preety ote workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, }j ged by the 
ordinary standards, I ai th e most selfish of mortals, as I never give a*cent away {i r purposes of calle of charity; but 
this scheme of y urs appeals at once t the sy1 pathie s of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were lin London, I 
would at once star llecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
ania rtunately yn 1eSS Cf agreme to be a wande rerer round the Continent for the next nine months I can how. 
ever, do a lit fe geome like to contnbute a pound Biggest soap es waited SM¢ KING IORB ACCO, vi 


h 


SRA SRC heat enclose, therefore, jue for the amount.’ 


| LIEBIG “COMPANY'S* 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 




















Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BaLLantyne, Hanson & Co., 14 Favistcck Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. Friern, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, Lendon, and 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

















